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The AF Discovers Cargo 


1‘ AIR FORCE is doing a first class job of 
demonstrating and publicizing the Berlin air lift 
but we have yet to see any evidence from the high 
command that there is a rea! understanding in war 
planning for genuine strategic air transportation. 

The Berlin air lift is being treated strictly as an 

emergency. Much fuss is 
being made over the move- 
ment by air of as much as 
5,000 tons a day. But if the 
/ Air Force really understood 
aa “the full capabilities of air 
A) lift it wouldn’t be so sur- 
prised at its own record in 
Germany. 

The whole show has the atmosphere of a spectac- 
ular new discovery that cargo can be carried by air. 

The truth is that the Air Force was no more pre- 
pared for strategic military air transport at the 
start of the Berlin crisis than it was at the start of 
World War II. Instead of having to treat the Berlin 
air lift as a five-alarm fire and having to strip every 
A. F. unit in the U. S. of available transport planes, 
the cargo movement in Germany should have been 
a routine operation. 

In the light of all of the lessons that should have 
been learned in World War II, the Air Force today 
should have a complete air borne Army ready to 
go into action anywhere in the world. But today 
our war plans are largely built around an A-1 Air 
Force supplied by trucks, railroads and surface ship- 
ping. It can be fervently hoped that the Berlin air 
lift will stimulate the thinking in the Pentagon about 
air logistics—for here will be the key behind any 
new military emergency that may arise around the 
world, 

We’ve caught up with Billy Mitchell as far as 
fighters and bombers are concerned. But can we 
move a single division or a single battalion or even a 
sing!e regiment by air? We have no doubts whatever 
that were Billy Mitchell alive today he would be 
plealing for military air transport. Napoleon and 
Hitler both tried to walk to Moscow. The Allied 
armies had a terrific time walking to the outskirts of 
Berlin. The successful armies of the future won’t 
be walking to their objectives. 

The other day we received some comments about 
Strategic air transportation from Lieut. Gen. Harold 
L. George, USA (Retired), formerly Commanding 

(Turn to Page 8) 
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Heads NWA’s Operations and Engineering 


K. R. (Ken) Ferguson, a {6-year veteran with Northwest Airlines, 
has taken over as the company's v. p.-operations and engineering. 
Appoirtment of Ferguson, who has been v. p.-engineering and plan- 
ning, followed resignation of W. Fiske Marshall as v. p.-operations 
in a company “streamlining process" (see story, page 12). A top 
engineer, Ferguson has served in all departments of NWA. He 
joined the company in 1932 as Minneapolis city traffic manager. 
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Pilots Parlor 


The Boeing Stratocruiser is not only 
an air traveler's ideal— “It’s a 
pilots’ airplane,” say veteran airline 
captains who have flown it. 

One reason is that the pilots’ com- 
partment is big and roomy, with 
unusual visibility, and dual red and 
white lighting to provide proper 
instrument illumination under all 
conditions. Other advantages are 
unusually effective flight controls, 
simplified grouping of instruments 
and controls and close co-ordination 
between pilot and engineer. 

Excellent flight characteristics 
and easy maneuverability in the air 


BOEIMN 


STR ATOCR VU S$ ER 


and on the ground make the Strato- 
cruiser amazingly easy to handle. 
It has the inherent stability of good 
aerodynamic design. 


Boeing has built more 4-engine 
aircraft than any other manufac- 
turer. Leadership in design, stamina, 
performance and dependability has 
distinguished Boeing's famous Fly- 
ing Forts and Superforts, transocean 
Clippers and Stratoliners. In the 
new Stratocruiser, now completing 
one of the most rigorous test pro- 
grams ever given an airplane, this 
leadership is reaffirmed. Here is the 
world’s first true super-transport. 


BRITISH OVERSEA 


Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 
Outstanding passenger appeal—spaciousness 
end comfort. 

2 Superior flight characteristics and perform- 
once. 

3 Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4 Greater speed and payload, easier mainte- 
nance, resulting in low operating cost. 
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World's 
Fastest Aircraft 


plays safe with Goodyear tires, wheels, brakes = ~ 


yA First ship to break the sonic barrier—Bell 
Aircraft Corporation’s rocket-propelled X-1 
is equipped with Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes. Designed to fly at a top speed of 1,700 
m.p.h. under the full 6,000-pound thrust of its 
four-unit rocket engine, the X-] has the strongest 
air-frame ever built. Naturally wheel gear 
must be super-safe, too, so Goodyear 

All-Weather tires, Goodyear 

Single Disc Brakes and 


Goodyear magnesium-alloy wheels were ~~ 
specified. Because it has proved standout in 
dependability, safety and performance under the 
severest service conditions on all types of aircraft, 
Goodyear tire, wheel and brake equipment is more 
wide ly used than any other make. To consult our 
engineers on any tire-wheel-brake problem, 
write: Goodyear, Aviation Products 

Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 

Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR - 


All. Weanthe T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire @ Rubber Company 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Fare Muddile: The domestic airlines fare situation 
this week was badly muddled. Some airlines had raised 
fares, others had held the line, while still others had 
raised only on certain sectors. On top of this there 
were family rates, commuter rates and group rates. 
Prediction of tariff experts was that fares on competitive 
routes will have to equalize, but they weren’t saying 
how or when. No solution was in sight. (See page 11). 


Convair’s Plan: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
plans a subsidiary corporation, to be known as Convair 
Equipment Corp., which will buy transport planes from 
Convair and lease them to the airlines. The subsidiary 
will be backed largely by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
funds. It looked like an answer to the airlines’ often- 
asked question of where to find the money to buy new 
transports. (See page 12). 


Convair-Liners for MATS: Although no contract has 
been signed yet, the Air Force, which has been behind 
the times in building up air cargo transport, is re- 
ported to have just about made up its mind to buy 36 
Convair-Liners for use as Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice cargo planes. Money is in the $97,000,000 of re- 
maining appropriated Air Force funds for aircraft pur- 
chase still awaiting presidential certification. 


Terminal Corp. to Act: Meeting was to be held Oct. 
1 by stockholders of Airlines Terminal Corp. to act on 
proposal of S. J. Solomon and R. C. Phillips to buy a 
majority interest in the corporation by subscription to 
unissued treasury stock. Solomon and Phillips propose 
to take over operations of the terminal corporation at 
Detroit, (Willow Run) and Cincinnati, and expand the 
corporation activities to leasing and operation of air- 
ports served by the airlines. 


Disposal of Stinson: One of the next steps in re- 
organization and streamlining of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. will be the disposal of the Stinson division 
if a satisfactory buyer can be found. Several eastern 
concerns are reported to be interested. LaMotte Cohu, 
Convair’s new president, wants to divorce lightplanes 
from his military and transport business. 


Rumor Denied: There’s no basis for rumor that CAA 
Administrator Del Rentzel will resign to accept a job 
with an electronics company. 


Tax Repeal: All forms of transportation are going 
to plug hard for repeal of 15% transportation tax on 
persons and property. In 1946, this tax amounted to 
about $36,400,000 on air transport. Robert Ramspeck, 
executive v.p. of the Air Transport Association, called 
a meeting of all transport interests in Washington in 
mid-September to get the ball rolling. 


Wait and See: At least one airline that hasn’t 
raised its fares won’t do so. It believes the fare situa- 
tion is far from settled, hence the wait-and-see attitude. 


DC-6’s for AOA: American Overseas Airlines will 
inaugurate DC-6 service the middle of next April. Five 
DC-6’s from American Airlines’ domestic routes will 
be used to replace the DC-4’s now in use. AOA will be 
the first U. S. operator to use both DC-6’s and Constel- 
lations on overseas routes. 


Connies to Puerto Rico: Pan American Airways 
will inaugurate Constellation service to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, in the near future. This will be the “pull- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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PARISIAN DESIGNERS RELY ON TWA 
RESERVED AIR CARGO SPACE TO 
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VATICAN PALMS TAKE TO THE AIR fe 


WHEN THE ARCHBISHOP OF MEXICO CITY DECIDED TO i 
DISTRIBUTE PALMS BLESSED WITHIN THE VATICAN... [ig 
LESS THAN TEN DAYS REMAINED BEFORE PALM [ia 
mets :] SUNDAY. TWA AIR CARGO AGENTS WERE CALLED [ie 
\4 .- ARRANGED FAST SHIPMENT....FORWARDED 
Meee, BUNDLES OF PALMS FROM ROME IN AMPLE TIME 
ie <n YOU CAN SAFELY SH/P PERISHABLES OR 
= ALMOST ANYTHING VIA TWA 





BY APPOINTMENT... 
OVER 200 IMPORTING AND 
EXPORTING BROKERS HANDLE 
TWA TRANS~WORLD CARGO 
SHIPMENTS. 


CARGO ™ 
YOU SAVE TODAY. “CHAPERON” 


SHIPPING TWAS TWA FLIGHT AGENT ON 
INTERNATIONAL ALL-CARGO 
AIR CARGO RATES 


ARE LOWEST IN TWA HISTORY. PLANES KEEPS AN ‘EAGLE 
, EYE ON EVERY SHIPMENT... 
CALL TWA (TRANS WORLD 


ASSURES CAREFUL HANDLING... 
AIRLINE ). SEE PHONE BOOK. are DELIVERY. BUILT-IN 


“STRONG-BOX” PROTECTS HIGH= 
PREMIUM SHIPMENTS, 





SKYWAY TO MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
Check the map... TWA flies direct to Europe... Africa .. 


to every part of the world. Your international freight for- 





overseas shipments...relieve your staff of trouble ...worry. 
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man class” service, furnishing a distinct contrast to the 
coach-type accommodations of the low-fare DC-4’s. 


Feederline Financing: CAB’s decision that public 
interest does not require continuation of Florida Air- 
ways’ service beyond next Mar. 28, when its certificate 
expires, is going to make it very tough for feeders to 
obtain financing, a feederline president points out. This 
president, whose line isn’t in operation yet, wouldn’t 
be pinned down on how Florida decision might affect 
his plans, 


Airline Meals: When a Senate investigating com- 
mittee goes into the question of free meals on airlines, 
company officials believe they will be able to explain 
satisfactorily that this is the only practical method of 
handling the food situation. 


Airport Theater: Washington National Airport plans 
for the not too distant future include installation of a 
newsreel theater. 


Tough Nut: Recommendations of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission that aircraft inspection be totally 
divorced from maintenance and overhaul supervision, 
with an inspection supervisor directly accountable to 
top management, will be a difficult program to imple- 
ment. CAA is apparently undecided on how the rerom- 
mendation should be applied, and has left the airlines 
guessing as to what they should do. 


Changes at State: State Department’s aviation divi- 
sion is going to be dissolved, according to insiders. 


Changes in London: Livingston Satterthwaite may 
not be in the U. S. civil air attache in London much 
longer. Credited with doing an outstanding job, well- 
liked Tony Satterthwaite wants to advance in the for- 
eign service. To do so, he must take on duties outside of 
aviation, 


All-Up Mail: Here's how Canzda is working its car- 
riage of all first-class mail by air: Trans-Canada Air 
Lines is paid $450,000 a month by the Canadian post 
TCA reserves at least 2,000 Ibs. for mail on all 
four-engined flights, and 1,000 Ibs. on twin-engined 
trips. Post office releases to the carrier, six hours be- 
fore flight, any of this space it won’t use. System is 
s to be working well. 


office. 


irport Trouble: Observers are predicting that Can- 
is going to have plenty of trouble with main-line 
orts. The fields weren’t constructed to take con- 
ous landings by four-engined Canadairs now being 
! by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Air Travel Dollar: United Air Lines has figured out 
based on 1941 buying power, one dollar today will 
96.5¢ of air travel, as against 56c of retail goods. 


Vor Wide Open: When Maj. Richard Johnson flew 
North American F-86 at 670.981 mph for a claimed 
‘d’s speed record, he wasn’t using full power. Air 
e had decided to break the record by about 20 mph 

anc not to reveal plane’s top performance. 


Longer F-80: When Lockheed Aircraft Corp. was 
designating its TF-80 two-seat jet trainer, it discovered 
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that the addition of an extra three feet of fuselage 
made a cleaner aerodynamic design. Consequently AF 
and Lockheed engineers are considering possibility of 
a production model F-80 with longer fuselage. 


Helicopters: Several models of a new, all-metal ver- 
sion of Piasecki’s HRP “Flying Banana” helicopter will 
be bought by the Navy. The Air Force wants to buy 
some Kellett H-10 transport helicopters, but isn’t sure 
Kellett’s facilities can handle the production. Other 
rotary wing manufacturers are being contacted quietly. 


Stalls and Spins: South Carolina Aeronautics Com- 
mission has protested to CAA against any plan to elim- 
inate stalls and spins from the private pilot exam. 
Commission warned that if CAA amends regulations, 
there will be state regulations to require stalls and 
spins in all flight exams. Large majority of fatal acci- 
dents are caused from a stall or spin resulting from a 
stall, commission claims. 


Transport Study: The Hoover commission on re- 
organization of the executive branch of the government 
has turned over to Brookings Institution the job of 
studying government agencies dealing with transporta- 
tion. 


Maybe a Spectator: Paul Mantz, who has won the 
Bendix race three times in a row, hints that maybe 
that’s enough. “I think I’ll just wave goodbye to the 
boys next year,” he says. 


Casualty List: Robert F. Six, president of Continental 
Air Lines, suffered a broken vertabra in a rodeo at the 
annual fall fiesta of Conquistadores del Cielo in Wy- 
oming. Paul Aiken, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who has flown all over the world, is still in 
Kansas recovering from a fractured pelvis suffered in 
an automobile accident several weeks ago. 


Big Month: Officials of Capital Airlines have been pre- 
dicting that, when the final figures are in, September 
may have been one of the biggest months in the com- 
pany’s history. Gross revenues may exceed $2,000,000. 
During the 30 days to the third week of September, load 
factor had risen 20%. Other airlines have also been 
heartened by a recent increase in traffic. 


Improved performance of aircraft en- 
Better Fuels: gines brought about by the use of fuels 
rated considerably above wartime levels may well af- 
fect all large transports in not too distant future. Little 
has been said of fuel development since introduction of 
aromatic 100-130 fuels, but these are no longer the top 


performers. 


Talk-Down Standardized: Air Force, Navy and CAA 
have agreed to standardization of “talk-down” wording 
by Ground Controlled Approach controllers. Agreement 
was made to assure that no misinterpretation of instruc- 
tions might occur when an AF, Navy or civilian pilot 
is making a GCA approach to a field controlled by one 
of the other groups. 

Timing Fees Cut: National Aeronautic Association 
plans to cut fees for official timing services. 
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General of the Air Transport Command. Several of 
his statements are particularly pertinent. 

“Airlift was a new factor which deeply affected the 
last war,” he said. “Should there be another war, 
its whole character will be changed by this element, 
yet air transportation has reached its present im- 
portance in so short a time that even many highly 
placed military men are not fully aware of its signif- 
icance.” (The italics are ours.) Here is the tragedy 
of the Pentagon mind today well expressed by Gen- 
eral George who commanded the huge and pioneer- 
ing ATC during World War II. Too much thinking 
in top circles is devoted to the sleek sex appeal curves 
of jet airplanes and not enough brain work is devoted 
to developing efficient cargo air freighters. 

And General George also commented: 

“No overseas military operation on a large scale 
has ever been possible without a gigantic logistical 
organization supporting it. In the past that logistical 
organization has consisted of millions of tons of sea- 
borne commerce. We are now in a new era—al- 
though some of our thinking people refuse to recog- 
nize it—and to tie the effectiveness of our air power 
to the success of a seaborne merchant marine is a 
strategic error. 

“Air transportation is very definitely a part of 
air power. Don’t let us kid ourselves into believ- 
ing that we are powerful in the air unless we possess 
a strategical air transport command.” 

Even during the war there was in the Air Force 
a lack of appreciation of the importance of air trans- 
portation. It has been said by responsible officers 
that in order to get action on matters connected with 
the Air Transport Command, Gen. George often 
had to go all the way up the line to Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold. Today, at the working level of Head- 
quarters, Air Force, the attitude continues to be that 
air transport can be taken care of after everything 
else has been handled. In the meantime, it’s rather 
frightening to realize how much of our transport 
mobility is tied up on the Berlin run. And it’s tied 
up “right under the gun,” so to speak. 

All power to the Berlin air lift, but if Air Force 
thinking were up to date the air lift wouldn’t be a 
spectacular novelty. It would be a routine operation 
with a large fleet of really efficient cargo carriers. 
Only the beginning of the beginning of strategic air 
transportation has been made. The Pentagon boys 
should write over and over again on the classroom 
blackboard: Air transportation is an integral part 
of real air power. 


Vacations by Boat 


No LONG ago we took occasion in these columns 
to point out the rather amazing fact that a 
majorty of the United States delegate to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last June, journeyed by boat. 
We pointed out that this was not only a national 
disgrace, for official delegates to an aviation con- 





ference to go by sea, but that this method of travel 
cost the taxpayers more than had the delegates flown 
to the conference. 

Our readers may be interested to know just which 
delegates went one or both ways by boat, and which 
ones flew. 

To the best of our knowledge (some of the dele- 
gates are a little reluctant to talk) the following 
traveled both ways by boats 

Brackley Shaw (and Mrs. Shaw), representing 
the United States Air Force (!); Robert McClurkin, 
of the CAB staff; Edward S. Prentice, of the State 
Department; Richard Elwell, general counsel of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (!); Joan Stacy, a 
government secretary; Margaret Faust, a State De- 
partment secretary; Norman Segrave, of the Air 
Coordinating Committee; Lyle Schmitter, of the State 
Department; Ted Uebel, of the Department of Com- 
merce; Leo Cyr, of the State Department, and Jack 
Cates, of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The following committed the somewhat secondary 
sin of going one way by boat, one by air: 

Russell Adams, member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; J. Paul Barringer, State Department; Al 
Hand,, CAA; Walker Percy (and Mrs. Percy), CAA; 
Woody Nunnelly, CAB general counsel. 

Out of all the government delegates, only three 
went by air both ways, and more power to them: 
Josh Lee, member of CAB; John Alison, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics; and G. 
Nathan Calkins, of the CAB staff. 

May it never happen again that U. S. Government 
delegates waste their time vacationing en route to an 
official air meeting. 


Opportunities for Airplanes 


N@ long ago the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion issued a compilation showing the many uses 
to which airplanes are being put today. There was a 
total of 57 specific activities among which were the 
familiar ones such as crop dusting and spraying and 
aerial prospecting for oil and minerals. But there 
were a lot of others to show the wide diversity of 
utilization, such as herding wild life, checking cattle, 
anti-frost agitation, trapline patrol, rainmaking (some- 
thing new since the war), determining snowfall and 
high and low water levels, and all forms of aerial 
patrols and checking. There was even one operator 
using an airplane to knock ripe foods from trees. 
The CAA report is encouraging not only in the 
diversity of airplane activity but in the number of 
operators involved. There were 444 operators pa- 
trolling fences and 200 checking windmills and water- 
holes, 88 in forestry patrol and 104 airplanes in air 
police work. The primary activities are removed 
from metropolitan centers, proving once again that 
the airplane’s greatest use is to conquer isolation and 
to serve in areas where ground transport is inade- 
quate or non-existent. 
Wayne W. Parrisi 
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All this luxury-no extra fare. Enjoy SAS’ delicious cuisine with smorgasbord 
smart, gay interiors . . . spacious lounges . . . wider aisles and windows 
. comfortable air-conditioning . . . pressurized cabin. 

Even if you've delayed your vacation plans, 

a European jaunt is still yours overnight in 
the world’s newest, most spacious air- 
liners. SAS is the first and only airline offer- 

ing daily DC-6 flights to Great Britain and 


Scandinavia—a new high in luxury, at no 


extra fare! Only 14 hours to Glasgow, 17 to 





Copenhagen or Oslo, 19/2 to Stockholm, 
22/2 to Helsinki. It's truly the Wonder Way 


to Europe, so see your travel agent now. 
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The newest fighter of the United States Air Force . . . the 
Curtiss Blackhawk F-87 now being readied for production . . 


a vital unit in America’s expanding Air Force. 
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Airlines Fare Situation Still 
Muddled; No Solution in Sight 


By Eric BraMiey 


Domestic airline fares, which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had once thought 
were easy to adjust, had this week be- 
come a headache to management and a 
nightmare to the ticket agent. 

That the airline industry is a highly 
individualistic business could plainly be 
seen from the fare situation. Some 
carriers had raised fares, others had in- 
creased only on certain sectors, while 
others hadn’t increased at all. On top 
of all this were group rates, family rates, 
commuter rates, etc. 

Developments were coming so fast 
that in many cases it was necessary for 
airline district traffic managers to “brief” 
their staffs every morning. One airline 
tariff expert, who described the situation 
as “snafued, to say the least,” summed 
things up by stating that “if you’re going 
on a long air trip, my advice is to shop 
around a bit.” 

His prediction was that fares on com- 
petitive routes will have to equalize, but 
he was at a loss to say how or when, as 
were others who were questioned. And 
while the CAB was watching develop- 
ments (and CAB staff members were 
busy trying to compile a_scoresheet 
showing who had done what), there was 
as yet no indication that the Board 
planned any further action. 

One of the significant developments 
of the fortnight was the inauguration by 
Mid-Continent Airlines of a commuter 
fare plan (see story below), which would 
not be subject to the 15% transportation 
tax. It was a plan that other airlines 
had opparently overlooked. 


TWA Keeps Extra Fare 


iscontinentally, the lineup was 
American Airlines, United Air 
TWA and Northwest all raised 
fares 10%. American refused to 
a still higher fare for its DC-6’s, 
United and TWA planned to 
in the differential. United, how- 
liscarded the differential, putting 
-6’s on the same fare level as 
an. The latter then met United’s 
scount on roundtrips. At press- 
il the transcontinentals had raised 
ll had roundtrip discounts, and 
WA retained the extra fare on its 
llations. 
ar as American and United were 
rned, the basic fare increase, to- 
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gether with the 5% roundtrip discount, 
meant that passengers could actually 
ride DC-6’s for less money than before. 
This created the paradoxical situation 
in which the passenger making a round- 
trip flight on a DC-4 pays more than 
before, while the passenger using the 
faster, more luxurious DC-6 pays less 
than before. 

Eastern Air Lines, which had been all 
set to go along with the increase, sud- 
denly announced on Sept. 17 that its 
fares would rémain at the old level in- 
definitely. “The confusion arising in the 
airline fare situation because of the re- 
cent action of a few carriers, has made 
it inadvisable to take any action at this 
time,” said EAL President Eddie Rick- 
enbacker. 


EAL Has Advantage 


This gave EAL an advantage over 
other carriers operating over some seg- 
ments of its routes, for its DC-3 and 
DC-4 flights were 10% under some of 
its competitors. And its premium-fare 
Constellations are at the same price level 
as its competitors’ DC-3’s, DC-4’s, Con- 
veirs and DC-6’s. 

A number of the other airlines had 
also raised 10%, but among those taking 
no action were National, Delta, Braniff 
and Colonial. Capital Airlines went up 
10%, but on certain sectors, where it 
was competing with DC-6’s and Con- 
stellations, it held the line. Those sec- 
tors included Washington-Chicago, De- 
troit-New York, Detroit-Chicago, Cleve- 
land-Chicago and Cleveland-New York. 

The increases varied in some instances. 
Chicago & Southern’s, for example, aver- 
aged about 7%, and in most cases could 
ke measured in cents. Chicago-Mem- 
phis roundtrip, previously $58.20, in- 
creased only to $59.80. Mid-Continent’s 
upward adjustment reflected a net in- 
crease of only about 15%. 

Northeast Airlines went along with the 
general increase, but also initiated a 
family-fare plan similar in some respects 
to American’s. The new rates permit 
one full-fare adult to take with him any 
other adult of his immediate family at 
half-fare, and any children under 21 at 
half-fare. Infants under two years still 
go free. 

NEA’s family rates are in effect on all 
flights except those departing between 
noon Friday and noon Monday. The 5% 
discount does not apply on these fares. 
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American’s family fares apply only on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

TWA also did something different by 
filing a special tariff on its transconti- 
nental routes, providing for a 20% fare 
reduction for groups of 10 persons or 
more. The tariff would become effective 
Nov. 1 and expire next May 1. In ef- 
fect, the rate would enable a group of 
10 persons to travel for the price of 
eight. All members of the group will 
not have to travel on the same flight, 
although all transportation booked by 
any one group under the rate must 
originate within 24 hours. The 5% 
roundtrip discount does not apply to 
groups. 

That the airlines were not together on 
fares was seen in the fact that if a 
passenger wished to travel to the west 
coast on one airline and return on 
another, with one of the airlines doing 
all the ticketing, he would not be en- 
titled to the 5% roundtrip discount. 
Before the war, such discounts were 
interline, but now they apply only to 
each individual airline. 

Only in the international field did 
there seem to be any uniformity last 
week. Virtually every U. S. and for- 
eign-flag carrier, provided they received 
necessary approval, were to introduce 
winter roundtrip excursion fares either 
on Oct. 1 or 15. These tariffs are based 
on one and one-third of the regular 
one-way fare. 

In the domestic field, no one knew 
how things would shape up. Only one 
thing was certain: a reservationist, at- 
tempting to route a passenger by the 
cheapest and fastest method over two or 
more airlines, needed some sharp pencils, 
headache pills, a slide rule and a crystal 
ball. 


No Tax for Commuters 


Hugh Coburn, Mid-Continent Airlines’ 
vice president-traffic, hit upon some- 
thing last month that the other air- 
lines had apparently overlooked. 

MCA was preparing to issue books of 
commuter tickets. Coburn thought it 
wouldn’t hurt to find out if the 15% 
transportation tax, a headache for all 
airlines, applied to such tickets. A let- 
ter to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
brought the answer: two trips or more 
a month between two points are con- 
sidered commuter travel, regardless of 
distance, and the 15% tax does not ap- 
ply. MCA is to put the plan into ef- 
fect this month. 

The tariff will apply between the fol- 
lowing 11 pairs of cities om MCA: 
Omaha-St. Paul, New Orleans-Shreve- 
port, Minneapolis-Omaha, Kansas City- 
Omaha, Houston-Tulsa, Kansas City-St. 
Louis, Kansas City-Tulsa, Des Moines- 




















Kansas City, Des Moines-Minneapolis, 
Des Moines-St. Louis, and Des Moines- 
St. Paul. 

Original plan had been to issue com- 
muter tickets in books of four or eight 
tickets, but MCA was said to be ready 
to accept a suggestion from Civil Aero- 
nautics Board tariff officials that books 
contain at least six tickets. With elim- 
ination of tax, savings of up to 20% 
will be possible. An eight-coupon book 
for transportation between Des Moines- 
Kansas City, for example, will sell for 
$80.80, or $10.10 per coupon, a saving 
of $2.78 per flight over the $11.20 (plus 
tax) standard one-way fare. 

Under the Internal Revenue ruling, 
the tax-exempt tickets are non-trans- 
ferrable, are valid only for 30 days after 
date of sale, and may not be purchased 
by companies for use of more than one 
official or employe. 

Both United and American Airlines 
had indicated they would file commuter 
plans with CAB, but details were not 
known at presstime. 

National Airlines also came in with a 
commuter plan, and other airlines were 
expected to follow. NAL’s plan, effec- 
tive Oct. 20, is to apply to Key West- 
Miami. The company had contemplated 
a four-ticket book, the tickets costing 
$5 each against regular one-way fare of 
$7.15 plus tax. However, NAL is also 
expected to go to a six-ticket book. 
CAB is expected to approve the plans. 

To what extent the other airlines 
would follow remained to be seen, but 
officials were already talking about the 
possibilities of the tax-free plan on such 
regularly-traveled routes as Washing- 
ton-New York, New York-Boston, New 
York-Chicago, and Los Angeles-San 
Francisco. 


NWA Realigns Officers 


In a move labeled as “corporate sim- 
plification,” Northwest Airlines direc- 
tors voted last fortnight to reduce the 
number of corporate officers of the com- 
pany and realign their official responsi- 
bilities as follows: 

The position of executive vice presi- 
dent, held by E. I. Whyatt, was abol- 
ished, and Whyatt became vice president 
and comptroller (he already held the 
latter position). The resignation of W. 
Fiske Marshall, vice president—opera- 
tions, was accepted, and K. R. Fergu- 
son, who had been vice president— 
engineering and planning, became v. p. 
—operations and engineering. The posi- 
tion of eastern regional vice president, 
which had been vacant, was abolished. 

Donald J. King, who has been vice 
president in charge of NWA’s Orient 
operation since the start of service last 
year, will resign from that post by the 
first of the year and will then return 
to flying status. 

Croil Hunter, president and general 
manager, said these moves were part 
ef a “general streamlining process.” 
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Airlines May Lease. New 
Planes Under Convair Plan 


Where to get the money to buy new 
airplanes has been a question that has 
plagued U. S. airlines for a long time, 
and last week it looked like Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. had come 
up with an answer. 

Convair’s plan is to form a subsidiary 
corporation, known as Convair Equip- 
ment Corp., backed largely by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. funds. The sub- 
sidiary would buy transport planes from 
Convair and lease them to the airlines. 

RFC, which would probably put up 
65% to 75% of the capital required, 
would not officially confirm negotiations 
relating to establishment of the corpora- 
tion, but it was nevertheless understood 
that the agency .would approve the 
plans. “We understand we will be or 
may be asked to approve the formation 
of a corporation which plans to buy and 
lease airplanes,” an RFC official said. 
This was understood to be a stock RFC 
reply, because preliminary negotiations 
and discussions are usually on an in- 
formal basis and once agreement is 
reached on terms, formal application is 
filed and acted upon officially. 

The subsidiary, it is understood, would 
purchase 100 Convair Liners for lease 
to the airlines on what one official 
described as “reasonably generous” 
terms. Airlines would lease with an 
option to buy, and it is believed that 
part of the lease price will apply to- 
ward purchase. 

Because Capital Airlines has been 
negotiating with RFC for new financing 
and is interested in the purchase of new 
twin-engined equipment, it is assumed 
that it would be one of the first airlines 
to make use of the new equipment 
financing arrangement. 

The plan, one of great significance to 
the industry, seemed certain to be 
snapped up by other airlines as well. 
And for Convair, it would make ac- 
celerated production possible and put 
the company in an enviable position. 


Second-Class Service 


Second-class international air service 
at lower rates, has an influential advo- 
cate in the person of Sir William Hil- 
dred, Director General of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. 

In a speech before the 4th annual 
general meeting of IATA in Brussels, 
Sir William said development of such 
service “is fundamental to the success 
of the airlines” and called for vigorous 
action by the IATA traffic conferences 
to develop reduced-rate non-luxury 
services. 


Stating that “an enormous and prac- 
tically unlimited passenger market has 
not yet been tapped because it can not 
afford the present rate structure,” fhe 
IATA official added: “I have long felt 
that our members might consider fol- 
lowing the example of the steamship 
and railway operators and adopt differ- 
ent grades of service—stripped-down 
austerity services as well as services 
offering luxury and comfort.” 

Sir William predicted IATA’s mem- 
bers this year would increase their gross 
revenues 50% over 1947, but said the 
fact that the entire annual income of 
civil aviation throughout the world is 
equivalent only to about 50c per head 
of world population is “a sobering in- 
dication of the extent to which we have 
penetrated the ‘mass market’ we are 
striving to reach.” 

The fact that many non-scheduled 
operators have found a ready market for 
their services indicates, he said, that 
there is a growing public who wish to 
travel by air, provided they can afford it. 

Touching on financial problems of the 
carriers, Sir William said the increasing 
tendency of governments to reduce pay- 
ments to airlines for the carriage of 
mail, while at the same time doing 
nothing to help keep airline operating 
costs down, would inevitably reduce 
international airline operations to “an 
unprofitable and sorry conclusion”. 

The annual maintenance, operating 
and depreciation costs of the 1,000 air- 
ports used by scheduled air carriers 
throughout the world is about $250,- 
000,000 or one-quarter of the annual 
revenues of all scheduled carriers, he 
said, adding that the airlines “might 
just as well stop flying if governments 
are going to insist that they pay 4 
major share of such costs.” 


Name Change For AAA 


The name of All American Aviation, 
Inc., was changed to All American Air- 
ways, Inc., by vote of the stockholders 
last month. Purpose of the name change 
is to more appropriately identify the 
current and proposed activities of the 
company in air transport operations 
while, at the same time, preserving the 
shortened name “All American” by 
which the company is generally known. 

Directors of the corporation author ized 
the purchase of three additional DC-3 
type aircraft to augment the fleet of six 
purchased recently for use in All Amer- 
ican’s proposed passenger services. It 
was stated that service over the pas- 
senger, mail and property § system 
awarded the company in CAB’s Middle 
Atlantic Case decision will be inaugu- 
rated next February or March. 
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Helicopters or Trucks? 


The Post Office Dept. finally had its 
say in the case involving applications 
to CAB for helicopter mail service in 
the Chicago area. The PO filed with 
the Board a cost comparison study pur- 
porting to show that “trucks can per- 
form a service approximately equal to 
the proposed helicopter service for air 
mail, and, in addition, can transport 
other classes of mail at an annual cost 
estimated to amount to one-fourth the 
cost of the proposed helicopter service.” 

The PO study made during a 60-day 
delay granted by the Board, stated that: 
“Leaving at approximately the same 
time from the airport, the trucks can 
effect the same letter carrier deliveries 
at the local post office as can the pro- 
posed helicopter service . . . The aver- 
age transit time between the Chicago 
air mail field and the post offices to 
which the helicopter service is pro- 
posed amounts to 57 minutes by heli- 
copter as contrasted with 80 minutes by 
truck. However, the difference of 23 
minutes does not represent expedited 
service since the truck, leaving the air- 
field at approximately the same time as 
the helicopter, will reach each office in 
time to effect the same letter carrier de- 
livery as would be made by the heli- 
copter.” 

Overall cost of truck service was esti- 
mated at $74,605, compared to $317,206 
(including motor vehicle cost) for heli- 
copters. PO made it plain, however, that 
it does not obligate itself to inaugurate 
all or any of the truck routes in the 
event CAB does not award a certificate 
for ‘copter operations in the Chicago 
area 


Air Lift Inventory 


How much total air lift could be 
mustered in this country in case of a 
national emergency? The Military Air 
Transport Service knew what it could 
do, and from the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation it had learned how much help 
could be expected from the scheduled 
airlines. Last fortnight, steps were 
taken to round out the picture by bring- 
ing in the irregular air carriers. 

Following a conference with MATS 
officials, the newly organized Independ- 
ent Air Carrier Association supplied a 
list containing names and addresses of 
108 ‘.rge irregular carriers now holding 
letters of registration and a second list 
of 3° carriers whose letters have been 
susp-nded but who presumably still 
have some transport planes. 

Ir letter to the Association’s mem- 
bers! p, Harry Meixell, executive di- 
rect asked them to furnish MATS 
with information regarding: (a) names, 
titles. addresses and technical qualifica- 
tions of their respective organizations; 
(b) ‘acilities for maintenance, repair 
and »verhauling of aircraft; (c) general 
areas of operation; and (d) types and 
numbers of aircraft in use and other 
pertinent information. 
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Meanwhile, the forced curtailment of 
military air transport operations in this 
country due to the demands of the 
Berlin air lift already has resulted in 
CAB granting a special six-months ex- 
emption to Slick Airways for air trans- 
portation of military property between 
a number of Air Force bases in the 
U. S. 


Spreading Network 


With extension of international air 
parcel post service on Sept. 18 to Aus- 
tralia, China, New Zealand, Siam, Fiji 
Islands, Hong Kong, Republic of Philip- 
pines, Belgium and Luxembourg, the 


network of countries served was more 


than two-thirds complete. 

‘U. S. international air parcel post now 
extends to all but one or two of the 
Latin American republics, to several of 
the major countries of Africa, to vir- 
tually all of western Europe, and most 
of the Orient excepting Japan, Malaya, 
Korea and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Service to some of the countries of 
eastern Europe is to be started shortly. 

At present, the service is restricted to 
countries served by U. S. air carriers, 
but plans are being formulated for pro- 
viding a connecting service with for- 
eign-flag airlines that will make the net- 
work more nearly complete. 


MANAGEMENT 
S&W Investigation 


Following receipt of a formal com- 
plaint from TWA, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board last month decided to launch 
a full-scale investigation of Seaboard 
& Western Airlines Inc., holder of a 
CAB letter of registration authorizing 
it to transport property only in for- 
eign operations, 

TWA had alleged, in effect, that C&W 
has held and “is holding out to the 
public, expressly and by course of con- 
duct, that it operates regular cargo serv- 
ices between designated points, has en- 
gaged in and is engaging in transporta- 
tion of persons, and in respect to such 
services and transportation has engaged 
in and is engaging in air transportation 
and certain practices in violation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

CAB said that from the complaint and 
an informal investigation there appeared 
te be reasonable grounds for investigat- 
ing TWA’s charges, to find out whether 
S&W had violated provisions of the Act 
or the Economic Regulations in its over- 
seas operations. 

Pending a public hearing, Seaboard 
& Western was ordered to preserve and 
refrain from destruction of any and all 
documents or records of its operations 
and activities since June 10, 1947. 





were, standing, left to right, Capt. 








° Among the many notables at the special Washington showing 

See EAL Film—_, Eastern Air Lines' new film, “Air Power is Peace Power,” 

Eddie 

Administrator Del Rentzel; CAB Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell. 

Carl Spaatz, retired, former chief of staff, U. S. Air Force, and John Alison, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
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Freight Forwarders Get CAB 
Okay for Five-Year Period 


By Kerrn SAvunvDERs 


An element long present in other fields 
of transportation—the freight forwarder 
—was injected into the air transport in- 
dustry Sept. 10 by a 3-to-1 decision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. What the 
ultimate effect would be, no one could 
say, but the industry was far from op- 
timistic. 

Possibly the forwarders, at last offi- 
cially recognized as a component of air 
transportation, would further accelerate 
the growth of the already robust air 
freight business. Or perhaps, as airline 
officials have widely predicted, they 
would do it far more harm than good. 
Only time would tell, and the for- 
warders had five years, under the 
Board’s general exemption, in which to 
show what part they could play in air 
transportation. 

The CAB opinion, to which Member 
Harold A. Jones filed a strong dissent, 
not only opened the doors to as many 
freight forwarders as could meet the 
simple qualifications for letters of regis- 
tration but also strengthened the position 
of the Railway Express Agency as an in- 
direct air carrier operating under an 
exemption order. 


In Public Interest 


In admitting the forwarders, as had 
been recommended by Examiner Earl 
J. Cox last April, the Board concluded 
that the public interest in and need for 
forwarders had been sufficiently estab- 
lished to justify forwarder operations for 
a limited period during which experi- 
ence can be developed upon which to 
determine a permanent policy. The 
authorizations to be issued by the Board 
under a temporary exemption order 
would continue in effect until CAB 
should find that forwarder operations as 
a whole or the operations of any in- 
dividual forwarder are no longer in the 
public interest, but in any event for no 
more than five years. 

No limit was placed on the number 
of such letters to be issued, and attached 
to the decision was a list of 54 firms (see 
accompanying table) whose applications 
had been passed upon individually as 
guideposts for action on future applica- 
tions. The exemption did not limit for- 
warding to specific areas or points, nor 
did it require any proof of public con- 
venience and necessity. About the only 
proof required as to fitness, willingness 
or ability was insurance coverage, con- 
sent to file quarterly information re- 
ports with the Board, and a showing that 
the applicant was not engaged in “other 
modes of transportation or other phases 
of aviation, operations of which might be 
“inimical to the development of a sound 
air transportation system.” 
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Member Jones, in his pungent dissent, 
said the decision “rests upon pure specu- 
lation and reveals anything but the care- 
ful, long-range planning” envisioned by 
Congress in drafting the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act. 

Declaring that in the present critical 


condition of the air transport industry 
“an excursion into the uncharted area of 
the air freight forwarder field . . . should 
only be made after a positive showing 
that the public interest will be substan- 
tially benefited,” Jones maintained: 
(1) That there is no analogy between 
surface forwarders’ function and the 
function to be performed by air for- 
warders; (2) that all findings and con- 
clusions realistically drawn from the 
record indicate that the injection of 
freight forwarders into air transporta- 
tion is not needed and may result in 
irreparable damage; (3) that the ma- 





Air Con, Inc., Room 504, 24 S 


Charles A. Cooper, Jr., d 


Paul J. Tutt, d.b.a 


Emery Air Freig 
Jack Borofsky, d.b.a. 


Fast, Inc., 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. 
Federal Air iy Co. of Calif., 


Flying Cargo, In 
Gilbert Air Freight Corp.. 
International Forwardin: 


Lone Star eteee Co., Inc., 
Merchants Air on 
Mercury Airfreigh Corp.. 


National Air C: 
National Air Fre 


Paco Service, Inc., 518 


Pioneer Air Freight, 
W. P. Rose, d.b.a 


Rukert Terminals Corp., 
San Francisco Overseas 
— Freight Forwarding Co., Inc., 

yways Freight Forwarding Corp., 


Western Air Freight Forwarders, Inc., 


*Conditional upon certain showings. 





Holders of Air Freight Forwarder Letters 


ABC Air Freight Co., Inc., 201 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Acme Air Express, Inc., 2 Lafayette St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Airborne Coordinators, Harrington Hangar, Cleveland Mun. Airport 
Airborne Flower Traffic, Inc., Mills Field, San Francisco Airport 

Air Brokers, Inc., c/o Love & Davis, 270 Ww. Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


Air Cargo Forwarding Agency, Inc., 3251 Fairfax Rd., Kansas City 15, Mo. 
tate St., New ee Need 

Aero Corporation, Municipal wok Atlanta, 

Air Dispatch, Inc., 1015 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, oO. 

Air Express International, Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Air Freight Forwarders, Bee. 356 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 


Air Freight Systems, 434 ‘8. Bedford Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Air Lanes Service, Inc., 1202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Airlines Freight & Express Co., Building 311, Baltimore Mun. Airport 


All-Air Freight Co., Inc., 80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Arcadia Air Cargo Coordinators, Inc., 50 Broad St., 
Bernacki, Peter A., 222 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Bernard, J. E. & Co., 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Columbia Air Forwarding Co., 431 S. Dearborn S8t., 


Cloud-Lane, Suite 1001-02, W. T. Waggoner Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Tex 
Domestic Air ~~ 1025 Mateo St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

t Corp., 15C Broadway, New York City 
Fast Air Service Transport, Inc., 110 Market St., 


Past Freight Shipping Terminals, 370 W. 35th St., 


1151 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
140 Cedar St., New York City 

505 W. 37th St.. 
g Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., 


International Veterans Air Lines, 52-15 Flushing Ave., 
Lifschultz Air Freight, 173 W. Madison St., 
443 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
, Inc., 1858 8. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
111 W. Seventh St., 
Monarch Air Service,* 6054 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago Mun. Airport 


Coordinators, Suite 1408-10, S. State St., Chicago 

ht Forwarders, 2326 Buhl Bidg., ame. Mich. 

Nat'l New by ~ — %, & a. 5 >. 327-335 
Cc. 


Personal Air Freight Co.,* Saas Airport, Stratford, Conn. 


Phalanx Air Freight, Inc., 753 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


Rapid Air Service, 37 Forsyth St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Republic Carloading & Dist. Co., Inc., $0 West St., 
Richmond Airfreight Terminal, Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va. 


1409-17 Thames Ave., 
Corp., Financial Center Bidg., Los Angeles 4 

15 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
152 W. 42d 8t., me yrork 1 

Sure Air Shipping, Inc., 120 Wall St., New York 5, 


Sun Transporters, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New met City 

ViAir Service, Inc., 2 Columbus Circle, New York 

Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, N. i. Cc. 

West Coast Aircraft Sales & Service, Somes Field 7777 Airport Way Seattle 
5 Brook S8t., Jersey City, 

World Wide Airways Express, Inc., *, Bonding Bldg., 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Rm. 303, San Francisco 
New York City 


New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 


Maspeth, » % &. 


Chicago, Tl. 


Los Angeles 


. 36th St., N. Y. C. 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 


N. J. 
130 Williams St., N. Y. C 
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jority opinion is based on fallacious eco- 
nomic concepts; (4) that forwarders 
will hinder rather than aid the building 
up of a logistical air arm reserve, and 
(5) that CAB’s Regulation 292.6 is un- 
enforceable and will lead to confusion, 
irregularities and illegal practices. 

Major interest in the opinion focused 
on the provision continuing REA’s pres- 
ent exemption order and ordering REA 
and the airlines to negotiate within six 
months a new series of air express con- 
tracts under which the function of set- 
ting air express shipping rates would 
be shifted from the carriers to REA. 
Final action on REA’s freight forwarder 
and air freight applications was deferred, 
pending a trial of the revised air ex- 
press contracts. 

The aim of the industry-affiliated Air 
Cargo, Inc., to gradually take over the 
functions now performed by REA was 
attacked by the majority decision, which 
held that continuance of the present 
distinction between air freight and air 
express is in the public interest, and 
that competition between the two classes 
of service would “inure to the highest 
development of each.” Such competition, 
it said, “will best be preserved if the 
efforts of the parties dealing in each of 
these services are not divided and if 
the functions and facilities for dealing 
in or with both are not comingled in one 
agency.” 

“Certainly the operations of Air Cargo, 
Inc., under its arrangements with the air 
carriers are not such as to justify us in 
terminating or curtailing REA’s present 
authorization,” said the Board. 


Changes in Contract 


The changes the Board said it wanted 
in the REA-airline contracts would pro- 
vide a remedy, it suggested, for “an 
anomalous situation which permits the 
air carriers to set tariff rates for REA 
and at the same time compete with REA 
for air cargo traffic.” Expounding upon 
this point, the majority wrote: 
this situation were changed, so 
that the carriers were to make a charge 
against REA based upon their costs of 
carrying air express, then the tariff rates 
to charged the public could be de- 
termined and filed by REA. A strong 
incentive would be provided for REA to 
kee: its operating cost down and its 
ratc to the public at the lowest possible 
leve’ in order to compete with the air 
frei't services of the direct air car- 
rie 

T!. charge for carrier service to REA, 
it itinued, should be agreed upon 
bet. -en the air carriers and REA, sub- 
ject o Board approval, and should in- 
sur. the transporting carriers a reason- 
abl: margin of security. Payments would 
be » ade by REA on a monthly basis, 
wit! vorovisions for complete and accur- 
ate jjustments annually. 

h charge,” the opinion stated, 
“should entitle the express shipper to 
Space priority, and the amount of the 
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charge should reflect that priority. How- 
ever, in arriving at a reasonable charge, 
there must be taken into account the fact 
that much of the expedition afforded air 
express is attributable to the ground 
handling by REA, and consideration 
must be given the many functions per- 
formed by REA which in connection 
with air freight are rendered by the 
carriers themselves.” 

On the point of railroad control of 
REA, the Board held that the steady 
growth and present volume of air ex- 
press show that such control has not 
been inconsistent with the public inter- 
est. Furthermore, it said, CAB retains 
continuing jurisdiction over REA and 
could take appropriate action if railroad 
control of the agency should lead to 
undesirable conditions. 

Discounting the argument that for- 
warders, once admitted to air transporta- 
tion, would use their influence to obtain 
special concessions from underlying car- 
riers through traffic diversion, CAB 
maintained that (1) it could and would 
police the forwarders, and (2) that cargo 
may be expected to be diverted from 
one carrier to another if the second can 
give better service. 

The airlines, as of this week, had made 
no public comment on the Board’s deci- 
sion but were known to have studied 
it thoroughly and to be pondering 
whether to fight back or to accept the 
forwarders with as good grace as pos- 
sible. 


More Feeders? 


CAB Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen last 
month recommended the strengthening 
of an existing feederline and the cer- 
tification of two additional regional car- 
riers. 

In his report on the Additional Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Service Case, Ruhlen 
recommended that Southwest Airway’s 
Route 76 be strengthened through the 
addition of 31 route points, including a 
new north-south route segment serving 
San Joaquin Valley and an extension 
of SWA’s local operations from Los An- 
geles southeast into Arizona and Ne- 
vada. He also suggested that the 
changed certificate be made effective for 
three years, in effect giving Southwest 
a five-year testing period. 

Other Ruhlen recommendations called 
for: (1) a five-year local service cer- 
tificate for Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., for 
mail, passenger and property service be- 
tween Las Vegas and Medford, via 10 
intermediate points; (2) a permanent 
certificate for Amphibian Air Transport, 
Inc., to operate a service between Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and Burbank and 
Catalina Island, in competition with the 
present service operated by United Air 
Lines through an arrangement with Cat- 
alina Air Transport. 

He also recommended amendment of 
UAL’s Route 1 certificate to make Reno 
a point on the north-south West Coast 


leg of the route; investigation of the 
adequacy of Western Air Lines’ service 
to El Centro and Yuma, and such action 
as may be necessary, and investigation 
of the adequacy of TWA’s service on 
its Route 38, with appropriate remedial 
action. 


Caribbean Extensions 


Pan American Airways has been 
granted several extensions of routes and 
new intermediate points on existing 
routes serving Central and South 
American points from the U. S. Carib- 
bean-Atlantic Airlines was authorized to 
extend its present route from Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico, to Cuidad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic, for a period of three 
years. Company now operates a route 
between points on Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. To protect Caribbean- 
Atlantic from excess competition, Pan 
Am’s certificate was amended to include 
a provision that St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, be served only on flights 
originating at San Juan or north or west 
thereof and terminating at Port of 
Spain or point south thereof, or originat- 
ing at Port of Spain or south thereof 
and terminating at San Juan or points 
north or west thereof. 
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Employment Down 


Although serving more stations and 
operating more seat-miles and ton-miles 
of capacity than ever before, the nation’s 
domestic trunk airlines now have some 
8,000 fewer employes than they had 
two years ago, according to employment 
data filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Personnel of the 18 trunklines in June 
of this year numbered 60,682, which was 
but slightly above the 60,624 figure of 
June, 1947, but represented 8,086 fewer 
employes than at the end of 1946. 

Layoffs since June may reduce the 
mid-year figure. Total employment of 
the 18 carriers, however, should not fall 
below the level recorded at the begin- 
ning of the year, which was about 
57,200. 

Employment figures may or may not 
constitute a sensitive barometer to the 
changing fortunes of the airlines, but 
they seem to follow along generally, in- 
creasing or decreasing in line with the 
industry’s optimism and pessimism, the 
record indicates. 

In December, 1945, four months after 
the war ended, the 18 airlines reported 
aggregate employment of 52,904 persons. 
The year 1946 was one of great optimism 
in airline circles. Encouraged by their 
wartime traffic and envisioning greatly 
increased passenger traffic as soon as 
they could procure sufficient flight 
equipment, the carriers expanded in all 
categories of personnel, but particularly 
in traffic and sales and in advertising 
and publicity. By December, 1946, the 
total number of employes stood at 
68,768. 

Financial losses incurred during the 
winter of 1946-1947 dempened the en- 
thusiasm of most airline managements, 
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68,768 60,624 57,198 57,299 








and by June, 1947, personnel of the 18 
trunklines was back down to 60,624. 
Financial losses of most of the carriers 
during the first half of last year 
prompted a wave of economies, which 
had the effect of further reducing em- 
ployment to 57,198 by the year’s end. 
When it became evident that the 1948 
first quarter would be better than the 
comparable 1947 period, some carriers 
made a few cautious additions to per- 
sonnel in certain categories, with the 
result that the overall employment fig- 
ure by the end of March had crept up 


to 57,299. 
Moving into the second quarter, many 








. e Pan American Airways has opened a new Clipper Lounge 
Clipper Loung at the PAA terminal, 
lounge, open to all PAA passengers, features a 42-ft. window facing the airport, 
affording a good view of arriving and departing planes. 


Miami International Airport. The 








of the airlines increased schedules and 
stepped up sales efforts, boosting em- 
ployment by the end of June to the 
figure of 60,682. 

Indications were that the September 
figure would be below 60,000, and that 
the latter figure might not be reached 
again before next summer, if then 
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Hartley Hears National 


The 
National Airlines and the Air Lin 


ween 
ilots 
Association, representing its striking 
pilots, made news in the past fortnight 
on three fronts—in Congress, in Federal 
Court in New York, and at the White 
House. 

The House Labor Committee on Sept. 
21 began hearings which Chairman Fred 
A. Hartley (R., N. J.) said were for the 
purpose of “looking into the operations 
of the Railway Labor Act in the strike 
against National Airlines and the action 
of the President in appointing an emer- 
gency board.” 

Hartley told a reporter the hearing 
had been sought by National as a means 
of calling the airline labor situation to 
the attention of Congress. ALPA was 
not invited to attend the initial hear- 
ing, but was advised that it would be 
given an opportunity later to present 
side of the picture. 

After President G. T. Baker had te: 
fied that National had “broken” 
strike and was operating all of its rout 
on May 15, Hartley told Baker “I thi: 
it is an utterly ridiculous situation 
have you in complete operation and | 
President appoint an emergency boar 
It seems it has become a habit arou 
Washington to declare emergencies.” 

Hartley raised the question wheth 
airline labor matters should continue to 
be handled under the Railway Labor 


long-standing dispute 
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Act, and said his committee might 
sponsor a detailed study of the subject. 
Also, representatives of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Relations 
sat in on the hearing to get material 
for making possible recommendations 
for amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
or the Railway Labor Act to deal with 
airline situations. 

On another front, Isle A. W. Johnson, 
a minor stockholder described by Na- 
tional Airlines officials as a discharged 
reservationist, filed suit in Federal Court 
in New York asking for appointment of 
a temporary and permanent receiver for 
National and demanding that Baker be 
required to pay and restore to the com- 
pany a sum in excess of $1,000,000, 
which she alleged had been lost as a 
result of Baker’s policy of “deliberate 
provocation of strikes and labor dis- 
putes, refusal to bargain, refusal to 
comply with provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and Railway Labor 
Act,” et cetera. 


Miss Johnson’s action had been pre- 
dicted in the August issue of The Air 
Line Pilot, official organ of ALPA, and 
ALPA had a two-page press release 
about the suit ready for mailing from 
its Chicago offices the day the suit was 
filed. 

Meanwhile, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
had called at the White House, where 
he was reported to have asked the 
President to assign a representative to 
find out why National had refused to 
eccept the findings of the emergency 
board and to try to mediate the dispute 
between the company and ALPA. 


FINANCIAL 


National's Loss 


National Airlines reported a net loss 
for the fiscal year ended last June 30 
of $1,946,040 after an income tax credit 
of $353,443. Company made a profit of 
$372,697 in previous fiscal year. Oper- 
ating revenues last fiscal year amounted 
to $7,885,478, as against $11,077,492 for 
previous 12 months. The pilots’ strike, 
grounding of the DC-6’s and increased 
comnetition were among factors contrib- 
utins to the revenue drop. 


AAA Loses $144,340 


American Aviation, Inc., reported 
a s after taxes of $144,340 for the 
fice ' year ended last June 30. Overall 
loss ‘or the 1947 fiscal year was $165,652. 
T\ © air transport division of the com- 
Pan. with operating expenses of $1,- 
081.10 and mail and express revenues 
of °969,609, accounted for $112,261 of 
the 1948 loss. The manufacturing and 
dev ‘opment division lost $25,957, with 
Sale; and miscellaneous service income 
amo inting to $508,834 and cost of sales 
anc’ services totaling $534,791. 
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MAIL PAY 
Pay Formula Extended 


The sliding scale mail pay formula 
worked out by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines’ domestic operations last July had 
been well received, and CAB last month 
proposed to try a similar formula on two 
other carriers—Braniff Airways and 
Delta Air Lines. 

The formula comprises a lump sum 
payment which will offset most if not 
all of the deficits incurred in opera- 
tions during 1947 and the first quarter 
of 1948, and a sliding scale applicable 
thereafter under which mail pay varies 
in relation to load factors. In the case 
of C&S, the company had expressed the 
belief that the new rates would permit 
profitable future operation at the mid- 
1948 cost levels and with the volume 
of traffic then being handled. 

Rates proposed for Braniff in a state- 
ment of tentative findings and con- 
clusions issued last month are: (1) a 
lump sum payment of $2,212,006 for the 
period Nov. 27, 1946, through Mar. 31, 
1948; and (2) on and after Apr. 1, 1948, 
a base rate of 22c per airplane mile 
payable when the passenger load factor 
is 55.99% or below and decreasing by 
1.25c per mile for each 1% or fraction 
thereof increase in load factor to a mini- 
mum of 8.30c per plane mile. 

Braniff had asked for 30c per airplane 
mile, estimating that such a rate would 
boost its revenues by more than $3,000,- 
000 annually. The CAB proposal, while 
less than requested, at least would more 
than wipe out the company’s 1947 net 
loss of $1,148,761 and its 1948 first-quar- 
ter loss of approximately $500,000. 

In the case of Delta, a show cause 
order proposed: (1) for the period 
Sept. 9, 1947, through Mar. 31, 1948, 
a lump sum payment of $1,216,486, equal 
to 17.2lc per airplane mile operated; 
and (2) on and after Apr. 1, 1948, a 
sliding scale rate estimated to yield 
Delta approximately 19.30c per plane 
mile for an estimated annual mail pay 
total of $2,465,000. This was estimated to 
be about $1,911,000 more than Delta 
would expect to receive under its 
present rate, while the lump sum pay- 
ment would provide an amount of 
$907,428 over sums already received by 
Delta under its 60c per ton mile rate. 

C. E. Woolman, president and gen- 
eral manager, said DAL would show an 
operating profit of approximately $375,- 
000 and a net profit after taxes of 
$220,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1948, after adjustments are made 
to reflect the airline’s new permanent 
mail rate. He said the new rate, which 
restored Delta’s per-mile mail pay to 
approximately what it was in 1940, also 
would put the company in the black 
on July and August operations. 





NASAO to Meet: Aviation officials 
from 48 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


will gather in Boston this week end 
(Oct. 6-7-8) for the annual convention 
of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials. The speakers’ list in- 
cludes: Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Delos W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics; S. Paul Johnston, director 
of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
New York; Dr. Lynn L. Bollinger, of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration; and Sen. Owen Brewster 
(R., Me.) chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board. 


Safe Flying Record: Braniff Airways 
last month logged its billionth passen- 
ger-mile of flying without accident to 
passenger or crew member. All passen- 
gers on the flight were sent special 
certificates signalizing the occasion. The 
record dated back to 1939. Braniff noted 
that it had received 15 safety awards 
from the National Safety Council in 
16 years. 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 6-8—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Copley Plaza, Boston. 

Oct. 6-9—SAE National Aeronautic 
Meeting and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Biltmore Hotel, L. A. 

Oct. 9-24—Texas State Fair Avia- 
tion Show, Dallas. 

Oct. 14-16—Air Line Dispatchers 
Assn. convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-21—National Aviation Clinic, 
Detroit. 

Oct. 18-23—American Society of 
Travel Agents convention, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Oct. 18—Personal Aircraft Council 
meeting, Detroit. 

Oct. 20-21—Air Transport Section, 
National Safety Council, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23—Fourth annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Prescott. 

Oct. 25-26—Third Annual Indiana 
Aviation Conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. (Sponsored by 
Purdue School of Aeronautics, Indi- 
ana Aviation Trades Association, 
Indiana Aeronautics Commission.) 

Nov. 15-17—National Aviation 
Trades Association, annual meeting, 
Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, with joint 
meetings and trade show with 
ADMA. 

Nov. 15-17—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Nov. 16-18—National Association of 
Travel Officials annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Dec. 2-5—Fourth annual Interna- 
tional Aviation Celebration, El Paso. 

Dec. 17—Annual Wright Brothers 
Lecture, Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, at U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


International 


Nov. 9—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal. 

Nov. 16—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

Nov. 23—ICAO Southeast Asia Re- 
gional Air Navigation meeting, New 
Delhi. 
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Hard Work, Cost Control 
Prove Profitable to Willis 


The pattern was familiar: a group of 
veterans with World War II experience, 
much enthusiasm, modest treasury and 
a burning desire to start an airline. 
But Willis Air Service, founded in 
December, 1945, was to prove strikingly 
different in at least this respect—it has 
outlasted almost all the others. 

Of some 2,000 veterans’ groups which 
actually bought multi-engined aircraft 
and started to fly, Willis stands out as 
one of only five lines recommended by 
a CAB Examiner for certification as a 
cargo carrier. Of those five, it is the 
only one based in the economically 
strategic New York area. Moreover, it 
is operating in the black—a noteworthy 
status by any airline standards. 

The Willis group has been kept alive 
by a combination of these factors: in- 
genuity; meticulous cost accounting and 
use of modern business practices; and 
finally, a bouncing willingness on the 
part of everyone in the company, offi- 
cers included, to sell services, load air- 
planes or sweep floors. 

Practically all the 250 Willis Air Serv- 
ice personnel are veterans, most of them 
holding stock in the firm. In addition 
to their cargo operation, which is 
known as the Commander Line, they 
operate a busy maintenance center and 
a licensed aircraft and engine mechanics’ 
school. 

The three enterprises, 
are individually as well as collectively 





THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE for hard work. 
Service executives shown here, left to right: Charles F. Willis, Jr., president; George A. 
Enloe, v. p.-operations; Robert H. Rose, executive v. p. 


incidentally, 


in the black. The Commander Line 
offers daily cargo service between 29 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard be- 
tween Boston and Miami. The mainte- 
nance center, specializing in Douglas 
equipment, has a clientele which in- 
cludes both scheduled and non-sched- 
uled operators. The school, known as 
the Teterboro School of Aeronautics, 


has an enrollment of 150 students. 


Consistent Profits. The 
profits are not great. 


is tremendously encouraging. 


but they were irregular. 
Inasmuch as_ the 


foundation, the company’s 


seem particularly 


boosting the airline’s profits. 


Meanwhile, the list of Willis main- 
tenance customers has enjoyed steady 
growth, and with recent acquisition of 
service facilities at the New York Inter- 
national Airport at Idlewild to supple- 


That's the down-to-earth outlook of Willis Air 


company’s 
But the fact that 
there are profits, and that these have 
consistently appeared at the end of 
each month since the beginning of 1948 
In the 
earlier period of the company’s history 
there were profit-earning months, too, 


Willis enterprise 
appears to have shaken down to a firm 
prospects 
bright. If, for 
example, the Commander Line gains 
its eargerly-awaited full CAB certifica- 
tion, the company is prepared to invest 
quickly in aircraft more economical to 
operate than the C-47’s it now uses. 
This should prove a vital factor in 


ment its Teterboro plant, prospects are 
rosy for the Willis maintenance divi- 
sion too. 

Not that the battle is over. It’s siill 
this way: Charles F. Willis, Jr. presi- 
dent; Robert H. Rose, executive vice 
president; and George A. Enloe, vice 
president in charge of operations, must 
tear themselves from bed early each 
morning and appear at the field, titles 
and all, by 8 am. Sometimes they're 
home for dinner, sometimes not. It is 
literally true that all of them help 
load aircraft when a big shipment 
catches the company shorthanded. Any 
of them can fly as pilots on the route 
if need be. The firm’s executive per- 
sonnel do most of their own typing, for 
there’s a premium on stenographers and 
assistants. 

Yet for important things funds are 
made available. From the beginning 
Willis retained the services of Charles 
A. Rheinstrom, Inc., aviation consult- 
ants, to advise on business management 
and planning of facilities. Similarly, 
Hale & Stimson, aviation attorneys, 
were retained as legal counsel. The 
best available equipment was obtained, 
through WAA where possible, other- 
wise in the open market. 

Total revenue of Willis Air Service 
from its flight operations and mainte- 
nance in the first half of 1948 was 
$636,757. During that period it flew 
744,666 ton-miles of cargo. 


Maintenance Customers. The fol- 
lowing operators were among those who 
used the Willis maintenance facilities 
regularly: Peruvian International Air- 
ways, Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
Trans-Ocean Airways, Trans-Caribbean 
Airways, The Flying Tiger Line, Servicos 
Aereos Cruziero do Sul, Flota Aerea 
Mercante Argentine (FAMA), and the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Although the firm’s capitalization is 
approximately $200,000, the day the 
group started to function it had only 
$13,000 and its three officers, all of 
them former Navy pilots with distin- 
guished records. Of the original sum, 
$3,000 was placed as a down payment 
with WAA on a C-47. Another $6,000 
was spent to make the ship eligible for 
licensing. That didn’t leave much, but 
the group were in business. Subse- 
quently, almost every employe joining 
the payroll invested $2,000 of his own 
money in company stock. Most of ‘he 
early arrivals were men whom Willis 
and Enloe had known in the Navy. 

Today the Commander Line oper: 
four C-47’s, two of them owned ou 
right, two leased. Four-engined equ:! 
ment will be purchased as soon as 
line is certificated. Its contract ma 
tenance work, performed mostly 
DC-3 and DC-4 types, encompasses | 
service, inspection and maintenance, 
cluding periodic checks ranging fi 
the 25-hour DC-3 inspection to the 8,0°0- 
hour DC-4 check; complete aircraft 
overhaul; engine removal and build-up; 
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and modification and conversion of 
aircraft. 


Minimum of Overhead. The Willis 
maintenance business has grown be- 
cause its work has been dependable and 
the charges have been low. Overhead 
costs have been kept at a minimum 
by elimination of office help and assist- 
ants wherever possible. 

Typical of the Willis policy is that 
its dozen pilots are required to do main- 
tenance work when they aren’t flying. 
They are paid extra for it. Although 
the idea caused raised eyebrows at first, 
the pilots without exception are now 
in accord with the system. “Aside from 
the economics involved, it’s a very 
healthy idea to know for yourself what 
goes on under the cowling,” one of 
them explained. 

Wages paid to personnel compare 
favorably with prevailing rates for the 
industry, Willis explains. He has kept 
prices competitive by reducing over- 
head to what he maintains is the low- 
est figure for any comparable operation 
in the East. Salaries paid to the com- 
pany officers and supervisors, he points 
out, cover activities in behalf of all 
three of their “divisions’—the airline, 
the maintenance center, and the school. 
This also is a factor in keeping over- 
head down. 


New employees are now permitted to 
buy stock after they have been with 
the company six months. 

Willis has a down-to-earth outlook 
on the operation he heads. “My family,” 
he explained, “were in the trucking 
business. Particularly in the earlier 
days, no member of the family was far 
removed from the actual process of 
moving goods along the roads. They 
drove and made their own repairs when 
they had to. 


I see our type of aircraft operation in 
much the same light as an aerial truck- 
ing firm. We can’t afford to be afraid 

get our hands dirty. I don’t consider 

viation a glamorous business; it’s pri- 
rily a living, and a hard one at that.” 

Villis’ associates, Rose and Enloe, 

e in theory and in practice with 

All three did extensive Navy 
ig. Their functions in the service, 
before that in civil aviation, were 
‘iently different to give them, col- 
vely, a wide range of experience in 

operations, aircraft maintenance 
ground organization upon which to 


e Willis contract maintenance facili- 


at Teterboro include a modern 
ing with a 14,300 square feet of 
ar space and attached offices and 
ate shops with another 10,400 
re feet of floor space. One of the 
lings is used for engine repair and 
ting and doping. There is also a 
ern DC-4 nose hangar, plus some 
ve acres of ramp area. In the 
ar lean-tos are‘ the administrative 
s, storerooms, sheet metal shop 
facilities for radio service and 
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MODERN HANGAR FACILITIES are available at Teterboro for both DC-3 and DC-4 
aircraft of operators using the Willis maintenance service. 


overhaul, machine and electrical work, 
hydraulic and accessories overhaul, etc. 
The airframe servicing equipment in- 
cludes service stands, hoists, docks, and 
floodlights. 


More Facilities Soon. Within a few 
weeks Willis will have available at 
Teterboro a new hangar with a floor 
area of 48,000 square feet, enough to 
accommodate work on five DC-4’s; a 
nose hangar for three additional DC-4’s 
or four DC-3’s; and shop and office space 
totaling 31,200 square feet, all situated 
on some 10 acres of ramp space. 

Since July 1 the Willis firm, more- 
over, has held under lease some 24,000 
square feet of hangar space and another 
15,600 square feet of office and shop 
space at New York International Air- 
port at Idlewild. Service equipment 
already has been installed adequate for 
line service for its present customers. 
Additional facilities will be installed 
as necessary to accommodate the sched- 
uled airlines and other contract cus- 
tomers it expects to add to its roster. 
A number of these now utilize the Willis 
facilities on an occasional basis. 


That Willis Air Service survived while 
many other veterans’ groups—some of 
them elaborately financed—folded, is 
due in no small measure to the care 
with which costs are recorded and ana- 
lyzed on every job performed. This 
system has permitted constant and effec- 
tive control of overhead. 

For one thing, it is a policy of Willis 
and his colleagues that no more than 
15% of the labor payroll be engaged 
in indirect work. This is an extremely 
low ratio, carefully maintained with 
help of a cost control system which in- 
volves a continuous study of daily cost 
summaries. 

Supplementally, through close anal- 
ysis of monthly detailed cost statements, 
future overhead requirements are budg- 


eted so that overhead expense never 
exceeds 70% of direct labor cost. Willis 
expects to reduce this ratio as volume 
of work increases. Proof of the success 
of the cost control system is the ability 
of the firm to do much of its work on a 
flat price basis. 

Cost records and other accounting 
data are maintained in such form as to 
permit of ready inspection or audit by 
customers whose contracts give them 
this right. Needless to say, maintenance 
costs on the flying equipment of the 
Commander Line are charged against 
the company’s cargo operation, and simi- 
larly, any services provided in behalf 
of its mechanics’ school are properly 
charged. 

In sum, the Willis Air Service people— 
all of them—work hard; they xeep care- 
ful records of work done and make 
careful estimates on work to be done, 
and above all, whether it’s for a main- 
tenance project or a shipment of tropi- 
cal fish, the homely, time-tested policy 
is observed—service with a smiie. That’s 
almost as important as the cost control 
system. 


Ocean Network: Completion of the 
ocean weather station network in the 
North Atlantic has now been set for 
June, 1949, according to Dr. Edward 
Warner, President of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Eight stations are now in oper- 
ation, and the U. S. government is to 
start five more. 


Exemption Extended: The exemption 
under which Pan American Airways was 
authorized to serve Lisbon on its route 
between New York and the Union of 
South Africa has been extended by CAB. 
Carrier had claimed that Lisbon traffic 
is needed to support two weekly sched- 
ules on the South African route. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


Dr. Kenneth Stratton, regional flight 
surgeon for American Airlines at Los 
Angeles the past two years, has been 
appointed director of the medical divi- 
sion of the AA system. 


William C. Ray has been named director 
of operations for Peruvian International 
Airways. He formerly was director of 
maintenance and overhaul for Amer- 
ican Overseas Airlines. 


Jerome M. Rosenthal, for the past two 
years a staff member of the Airlines 
Negotiating Committee, assumed the 
position of director of industrial rela- 
tions for National Airlines on Oct. 1. 


Parker Mitchell, formerly with Pan 
American Airways and American Export 
Lines, Inc., has been appointed super- 
intendent of World Airways, Inc., non- 
scheduled New York-Puerto Rico op- 
erator. 


D. Walter Swan, a 20-year veteran of 
air transportation and long associated 
with United Air Lines’ public relations 
department, has been named public re- 
lations manager for UAL’s central dis- 
trict, with headquarters in Chicago. 


OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 


Tom E. Nance has been promoted from 
city manager in Dallas for Pioneer Air 
Lines to superintendent of stations. 


A. E. Smick, former supervisor of the 
mechanical engineering group at TWA’s 
New Castle maintenance base, has been 


promoted to manager of maintenance 
production. The position of head of the 
mechanical engineering group went to 
S. J. Higginbottom, for the past two 
years a service engineer and supervisor 
of the service engineering group. 


W. T. Kalmbach, former chief flight 
superintendent of Chicago & Southern, 
has been promoted to administrative as- 
sistant to Chief Pilot L. H. “Hap” Ander- 
son, John Bretch, former chief of 
central flight control, replaces Kalmbach 
as chief flight superintendent. 


R, W. Pears, formerly director of flight 
operations for Chicago & Southern, has 
returned to military service and is now 
assigned to Air Force headquarters in 
Washington with the rank of Colonel. 


John J. Tigert, Jr.. a member of the 
engineering staff of Pan American Air- 
ways’ Latin American Division for more 
than 11 years, has been promoted from 
post of maintenance planning supervisor 
to that of assistant division engineer. 


T. E. Burdette has been promoted from 
office manager of engineering and main- 
tenance for TWA-International to the 
pusition of administrative assistant to 
the director of engineering and mainte- 
nance. Succeeding Burdette is Marshall 
Rogers, who joined TWA last June. 


TRAFFIC & SALES 


William V. McTaggart, former manager 
of express and mail, has been advanced 
to director of cargo sales for Colonial 
Airlines. Prior to joining Colonial in 
1947, he had been with the air express 





president. 





ed C. R. Speers, left, eastern regional vice president of American 
Promot Airlines, and Walter Sternberg, general sales manager of the 
company, have been promoted to assistant vice presidents of sales. 
Johnson Jr., former eastern region sales director, succeeds Speers as regional vice 


Walter H. 











division of Railway Express Agency 
and with TACA Airways. He is 
director of the aviation section of th 
N. Y. Board of Trade. 


Kenneth C. Smith, for the past three 
years assistant district sales manager 
for American Airlines in Detroit, ha 
been appointed district sales manager of 
Capital Airlines’ Detroit office. 

















Ben Nicks, former newspaperman and 
since the fall of 1945 a‘ ticket agent for 
TWA at Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Skyliner, TWA’s 
system newspaper. 

















John W. Gaalaas has been appointed as 
sales representative for Mid-Continent 
Airlines at Minneapolis-St. Paul. 






Donald N. Phillips has joined Capital 
Airlines as a salesman in the Detroit 
area, after 12 years in the passenger 
traffic department of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 



















Eloise D. Preli, formerly cargo manager 
for AOA at La Guardia Airport, has 
been appointed as midwestern cargo 
representative for KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, with headquarters in Chicago 















Don Bradley, Chicago & Southern 
veteran, has been appointed supt. of 
stations—northern region, and John E. 
Seng, formerly station manager at New 
Orleans, has been transferred to 
Memphis to become supt. of stations— 
southern region. 









Harry A. Jones, formerly with Pan 
American Airways for five years, has 
been appointed special representative 
for C&S with offices in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

















John H. Clements has been named sta- 
tion manager for Mid-Continent Airlines 
at Bismarck, N. D. He formerly was a 
station agent at Kansas City. 












Morgan R. Nickell on Oct. 1 took over 
as district traffic and sales manager for 
United Air Lines at Boston, succeeding 
William A. Glassford, who was assigned 
to the company’s educational training 
center at Cheyenne, Wyo. Nickell has 
been with United 13 years. 

















. * 








J. J. O'Connor has been named acti 
district traffic and sales manager for 
United at Philadelphia. He has been 
with UAL 11 years. 















Jeanne Yugavic has been named region2 
supervisor of stewardesses for the Salt 
Lake City division of Western Air Lines, 
replacing Loraine Pomeroy, who has r°- 
turned to active flying status. 












William C. Norvell, formerly chief of the 
Specifications Section in the Office of 
Airports, Lighting Division, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, has ac- 
cepted the position of manager of avia- 
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tion sales for the Cleveland Lighting 
Division of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 





Walter F. McGinty, v. p. and general 
mgr. of the National Aircraft Mainte- 
nance Corp., and formerly manager of 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., at Mac- 
Arthur Airport, Long Island, has been 
appointed a vice president of Sailors 
Aircraft Service, Inc., specializing in 
aircraft maintenance problems. 


Jean H. DuBugque, director of public re- 
lations for the National Aviation Trades 
Association, has been appointed to a 
like position for the Independent Air 
Carrier Association. 


Harold A. Shank has been appointed 
manager of the aircraft tire department 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. with head- 
quarters at Detroit. He formerly was in 
Los Angeles supervising airplane tire 
sales on the Pacific Coast. 


George Buchner, formerly chief of cus- 
tomer service and analysis for Douglas 
Aircraft Co., has been appointed service 
engineer for aviation with Kelite 
Products, Inc., national supplier of avia- 
tion cleaning and processing chemicals. 


Plesman Heads IATA 


Dr. Albert Plesman, founder and presi- 
dent of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, is 
the new president of the International 
Air Transport Association, succeeding 
Gilbert Perier, president of SABENA 
Belgian Air Lines. Plesman will take 
office at the 1949 general meeting of 
IATA, to be held at The Hague. 

The annual meeting, held this year 
in Brussels, also confirmed the election 

J. A. MacD. Henderson of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, as secretary of IATA, and 


c'ected Mohammed Roshdi Bey, man- 


ing director and general manager of 
sr Airlines (Egypt), to the executive 
mmittee. Re-elected to the commit- 

were Dr. Plesman,; John E. Slater, 
iirman of the board of American 
erseas Airlines, and Col. C. Y. Liu, 
‘ssident of China National Aviation 
rp. 


20th Anniversary: Pan American- 
ace Airways on Sept. 13 celebrated 
o decades of growth and development 
scheduled commercial air service on 
west coast of South America. Com- 
iy started operations with a 600-mile 
te and a four-passenger Fairchild 
noplane, today has a network of 9,000 
ite miles serving eight Latin Ameri- 
1 countries and a fleet that includes 
eral DC-6’s. In its 20 years Panagra 
| flown more than 640,000,000 passen- 
-miles and carried 715,830 passengers. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





Pilots, have you heard of the Veteran Air Pilots? . . . Here’s an interest- 
ing organization. . . . Its primary purpose is to provide suitable awards indi- 
cating actual hours of solo piloting. . . . The sole requirement for the award 
and membership is the certification of at least 10 years of solo piloting and a 
minimum of 1,500 solo hours. . . . There are no officers, no dues, no resolu- 
tions, no politics, no blackballs, no honorary members. . . . Members pay for 
their emblem or ring. . . . The organization was formed several years ago 
by Casey Jones, president of Academy of Aeronautics and Casey Jones School 
of Aeronautics, La Guardia Field, and several other pilots. . . . As stated 
above, their only thought was to provide some recognition for the guys who 
had been around for quite a while. . . . The membership list includes such 
names as J. H. Doolittle, Slim Carmichael, Les Arnold, Larry Fritz, Jack 
Frye, Paul Richter, Tom Hardin, Benny Griffin, Aubrey Keif, Ham Lee, Dick 
Merrill, Al Williams, Walter Beech, Bevo Howard, Roscoe Turner and others. 
. . . The outfit has never been publicized but now it wants to make itself 
known to a lot of pilots (men and women) who are eligible for membership. 
... The pin is really nice-looking. . . . If you’re interested, get in touch with 
Leslie P. Huey, Louderman Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. . It’s a worthwhile 
organization. ... 

aa 


Gotta catch up with the mail. . . . Have a letter from Johnnie 
Stickney, Eastern Air Lines’ superintendent of passenger service, 
regarding our suggestion (recently adopted by Capital Airlines) that 
stewardesses write nice follow-up letters to mothers who have trav- 
eled with children. . . .“You might be interested to know that several 
of our stewardesses have been doing this for some time,” says Johnnie. 
“In particular, Flight Stewardess Lorene Ketchie has for some three 
and one-half years been obtaining the names and addresses of her 
baby riders, and has then sent a birthday card to the infant on the 
birthday following. She has also been requesting the mothers to 
send her snapshots of the children, and these pictures are kept by 
her in one of her several albums along with the letters of appreci- 
ation she has received from the mothers.” .. . Congratulations to 
Miss Ketchie. . . . That personal touch has probably brought EAL 
a lot of business... . 

. 


In a recent column we remarked that a few people had interesting col- 
lections of airline timetables, baggage stickers, business cards, etc., and said 
we'd be glad to hear of any more. . . . Comes a letter from W. G. Gilmore, 
Kilquade House, Port Washington, N. Y., who says that he has a collection 
of aviation pins which now numbers over 280. . . . “Most of these pins are 
mounted in shadow boxes and are on the wall of my library,” he says. “It 
makes a nice collection and one that is very fascinating for anyone who 
is connected with or interested in aviation.” . . . Ralph M. Eastman, vice 
president of State Street Trust Co., Boston, writes to tell us that there are 
many interesting articles in the Aviation Collection at the bank’s Union 
Trust Office, 24 Federal St., Boston. . . . He lists colored lithographs of 
famous early planes, a collection of first flight covers, and a number of other 
things that sound interesting. . . . Should be worth seeing... . 


a 

Buell Patterson, who resigned recently as American Airlines’ 
director of public relations, noticed the item in this column on Wis- 
consin Central Airlines’ station at Land O’ Lakes, Wis., and how the 
station manager left his uniform pants in his car and had them 
chewed up by some bears. . . . “I had the privilege of being the first 
passenger flown out of Land O’ Lakes when they began their opera- 
tion and got a big thrill out of the whole thing,” says Buell. “I even 
got so ambitious as to help them load the mail. It is a mighty wild 
country and young Don Lothrop, the station manager, is going to 
have many an adventure.” ... A nice note from Bill Hughes, Capital 
Airlies’ city sales manager in Grand Rapids. . . . “Needless to say, I, 
along with many others in the industry, enjoy reading your fine col- 
umn and locally we take to heart many of the suggestions you make,” 
he says. . . . Thanks, Bill, them’s mighty nice words. . . . He also 
tells us that a newspaper out his way “borrowed” an item from this 
department without giving credit. . . . It was a piece on airline safety, 
and the wider the distribution the better. . . . Those items can be 
borrowed any time... . 





; 





Soup-or Duck Soup? 


GCA* makes the difference! Aviation’s dread 
bogey—fog—has been scratched. 


In 36 states, 15 foreign nations, nearly two 
hundred GCA-equipped airports now carry on 
routine transport operations in all weather. Pilots 
land ‘instrument’. . . without incident. 


As original manufacturer of the GCA radar 
landing system, Gilfillan has pioneered most 
of its refinements. Five-man, multi-scope trailer 
equipment has been engineered down to a trim 
one-man, two-scope unit in the control tower. 
Latest GCA self-powered military units are 
streamlined, air transportable. 


Outstanding new GCA feature is the AZEL 
three-dimensional scope, which combines eleva- 


tion, range and azimuth data. MTI (Moving Tar- 
get Indicator) is another. Eliminating all ground 
clutter, it gives sharp definition to every airborne 
aircraft within a 30-mile radius. 


GCA means pilot assurance and passenger con- 
fidence. Helping the aviation industry to achieve 
dependable air transportation is Gilfillan’s deter- 
mined objective. 


*Ground Controlled Approach. 


Gilfillan 


LOS ANGELES 


RCA International Division, New York, N. Y. 
Exclusive Export Distributor 
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Obsolescent Air Force? 

There is an old speech still in use at 
Air Force rallies and civil luncheons 
that goes something like this: “If we 
went to war tomorrow we would have 
to fight the war with the same obsoles- 
cent aircraft with which we fought the 
last one.” 

It was a pretty good speech in its 
day. Time was when, if your delivery 
was good and you managed to get just 
the right note of pathos in your voice, 
you’d have your listeners writing con- 
gressmen demanding that the Air Force 
and the aircraft industry be given 
another whack at the public trough. 

The speech had its origin back in 
1946 when it really was true. Our Air 
Force was pretty puny, and the big 
brass in the Pentagon whipped up this 
little gem and went shouting it about 
the country. Pretty soon everybody was 
echoing it and the next thing you know 
the Air Force had a couple of billions 
to build new aircraft. 

But today it’s a little bit dated and 
we, for one, don’t believe the statement 
is any longer true. 

Let’s analyze the statement. If we 
did go to war tomorrow, what kind of 
planes would the Air Force use? As far 
as fighters go, we’re pretty well fixed. 
We have about 800 Lockheed F-80 jets 
in service, the latest batch capable of 
speeds of 600 mph and more. In addi- 
tion, Lockheed has contracts for about 


700 more and is turning them out at . 


the rate of one a day. We have roughly 
400 Republic F-84 Thunderjets, also in 
the 600 mph class, and Republic has 
orders for almost 1,000 more, also com- 
ing off the line at about one a day. In 
addition, the world’s fastest tactical air- 
plane, the North American F-86, is now 
in mass production, with almost 700 on 
order. Therefore, we could muster im- 
mediately 15 groups of jet fighters. 
Naturally, the production rate would 
be stepped up at once in the event of 
emergency. There are no _ estimates 
available as to what each of these three 
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* they really had to, 





manufacturers could turn out daily if 
But we know from 
past experience that the aircraft indus- 
try can rise to production rates that 
even the experts would say are impos- 
sible. Remember that the tooling and 
equipment for these planes is already 
set up. We are confident that an ac- 
celerated production line could turn out 
fighters fast enough that it would not 
be necessary to haul the old World War 
II fighters out of mothballs. 

There are only two World War II 
fighters left, in or out of storage: the 
North American F-51 Mustang and the 
Republic F-47 Thunderbolt. The Thun- 
derbolt was a good plane in its day but 
iis day is done and it would be a sitting 
duck for enemy jet aircraft. The F-51 
might be used, but only as a transition 
airplane, and not in combat. 

Take a look at the bomber picture. 
Here the statement in question is a 
half-truth. We would use World War 
Il type bombers—Boeing’s B-29’s. But 
the B-29 in use today is to the war- 
time Superfortress what the new Ford 
is to the Model T. First, through cruise 
control methods and fuel saving de- 
vices, the Air Force has been able to 
just akout double its range. In addition, 
it has improved fire control systems, 
provisions for radar bombing and other 
new electronic systems, new fuel in- 
jection systems, pneumatic bomb bay 
doors and equipment for refueling in 
flight. It’s the same basic airplane and 
that’s about all. 


We have more than 300 B-29’s in 
service with the Strategic Air Com- 
mand—they would serve as the stop- 
gap force. In production we have the 
Convair B-36 with its tremendous range. 
Already enough for a full group, and 
then some, have been delivered and one 
more rolls off each week. The Boeing 
B-50, a post-war version of the B-29, 
is well along in production, with ap- 
proximately 400 on order. 

Only in the light bomber picture are 
went to war tomorrow, we would have 








One of three new planes announced by Air Force vice- 
Northrop XF-89— <1. of staff Gen. Muir S. Fairchild on Air Force Day 


is this new night and all-weather fighter, the Northrop XF-89. Spanning 50 ft. and 
about 50 ft. long, it has a design gross weight of over 30,000 Ibs. Powered by two 


jet engines, it carries a crew of two. 


It has already completed a number of test 


flights at Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. Other new planes mentioned by Gen. Fairchild 
are the Northrop X-4 supersonic research plane and the McDonnell XF-88 penetration 
fighter, neither of which has flown yet. 


T 


we weak on postwar aircraft. If we 
to use some stored Douglas 5-26’; 
(formerly A-26), but only as a stop. 
gap. The four-jet North American B-4 
is in full production, with two planes 
rolling off the line per week, and the 
first B-45 group will be operational soon, 
And soon, too, the Boeing B-47 six-jet 
bomber will be a production plane. We 
believe that, with the tooling ready as 
it is now, the aircraft industry would 
soon be turning out bombers at a rate 
that would amaze even the most op- 
timistic observer, and the B-26’s could 
be withdrawn before the war got hot 
It boils down to this. Our immediate 
retaliation force would consist of about 
15 groups of jet fighters plus a force 
of 300 vastly-improved postwar B-29’s 
which approach B-50 performance; our 
secondary force, all now in production, 
would be even better fighters, longer 
ranging and faster bombers, and light 
attack bombers capable of 600 mph 
speeds. Sound obsolescent to you? 


Old Guard Departs 


Last week the Air Force issued a 
terse statement that shocked the avia- 
tion world: General George C. Kenney, 
grand old man of heavy bomber oper- 
ations, had been relieved as chief of the 
Strategic Air Command and_ shunted 
off to the Air University to replace a 
two-star general. Assigned to take his 
place was the 41-year-old aerial blaster 
of Japan, Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 

A lot of people couldn’t believe their 
ears. As one observer put it, to take 
the 59-year-old Kenney out of SAC was 
like taking the B-29 out of the Ai 
Force. Bluff, blunt, hard-talking George 
Kenney had been the driving force be- 
hind our offensive air strength; he had 
been responsible for the postwar devel- 
opment of the B-29; and he lived and 
breathed heavy bombers. 

The reason for the shift is the Ai 
Force’s “accent on youth” program. 
There have been, for some time, two 
separate factions in the Air Force high 
command: the “Old Guard,” the Spaatz- 
Kenney-McNarney group, and _ the 
“Bright Young Men,” the Vandenberg- 
Norstad-LeMay outfit. When Hoyt § 
Vandenberg was named vice-chief of 
staff upon the retirement of Lt. Gen 
Ira C. Eaker, it became apparent that 
the BYM were moving into power. It 
became more apparent when Lt. Gen 
Lauris Norstad was brought into head- 
quarters as chief of operations, gencrally 
considered the number three AF job. 
And it was consummated when Vanden- 
berg replaced Gen. Carl Spaatz a few 
months ago as tof} man. 

There will undoubtedly be more o 
these shifts at discreet intervals. " here 
are still a couple of Old Guardsme: left 
in the high places—chief among ‘hem 
Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, now vice- chief 
of staff, and Gen. Joseph T. McNavney, 
boss of the Air Materiel Command 

James J. Haccerry, JR. 
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Industry Awaits NBS Report 
On Three Smoke Detectors 


By Wi.tam D. PERREAULT 


One of the more interesting develop- 
ments of past months has been the 
technical standard order system now 
being used by CAA to state certain 
minimum requirements which the manu- 
facturers of aircraft components must 
meet before approval is granted for use 
of the component in certificated aircraft. 
There was little fanfare associated with 
introduction of the TSO’s and they have 
multiplied in number, providing a much- 
needed service. Now there appears to 
be reason why TSO will come in for 
some widespread attention among the 
airlines and the manufacturers. 

Smoke detectors which were required 
by CAB fire prevention regulations until 
recently and which are now on service 
test by the airlines are the subject of 
one of the first technical standard orders. 
To receive approval under the TSO sys- 
tem, the manufacturer simply submits 
a statement of conformance to the CAA 
indicating that the unit manufactured 
by his concern meets with the minimum 
standards outlined in the applicable 
TSO. Until there are an unreasonable 
number of complaints to the CAA that 
the unit in operation fails to meet the 
requirements, it continues to bear gov- 
ernment approval. 


Submitted Letters 

The manufacturers of three smoke 
detectors submitted letters of com- 
pliance to the CAA indicating that their 
units met with provision of TSO C-1. 
These manufacturers were Walter Kidde, 
CO-T'wo and Mines Safety Appliance. 
All three types were installed in air- 
craft to meet fire prevention require- 
ments, and in general the number of 
false alarms which were reported to 
CAA caused an order to be issued en- 
abling the airlines to disconnect the 
units under certain conditions. 

The problem was unique. Unlike most 
instruments, the smoke detectors are a 
new class of instruments and the TSO 
stan’.rds are not the result of long ex- 
peric'.ce with similar instruments. The 
stanc rds are necessarily arbitrary and 
desis 1ed to meet certain known needs. 
With evidence of faulty operation on all 
sides were the deficiencies the result 
of th manufacturer’s failure to meet the 
stanc rd or were they the result of in- 
adeq: ite standard? 

Th three units with CAA approval 
oper. ed on three different principles 
altho ¢h two of them were more closely 
allie’ than the third. Both Walter Kidde 
and . O-Two used photoelectric cells to 
detec the presence of smoke in a con- 
trolle | compartment and recorded its 
prese ce with an alarm in the cockpit. 
Both units are relatively light and low 
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cost. Major difficulty appeared to be that 
they were over-sensitive, according to 
industry comments. They also detected 
dust and other matter and were sub- 
ject to moisture condensation on the 
cells under certain conditions, which 
could cause false alarms. 

The Mines Safety Appliance unit is a 
chemical mechanism used to detect 
carbon monoxide which is present when- 
ever combustion takes place, with the 
exception of pure hydrogen or magne- 
sium fires. In these units the carbon 
monoxide is used in a chemical reaction 
which creates heat and generates volt- 
ages via a thermopile. The voltage signal 
is used to initiate a cockpit signal. Major 
disadvantage appears to be the weight 
factor involved in the installation and 
relatively high cost of the basic unit. 

To insure proper evaluation of these 
principles as applied to the TSO re- 
quirements, the CAA turned one unit 
of each type over to the National Bu- 
reau of Standards for checking against 
the standard. The results of these tests 
should be forthcoming at any time now. 
The question arises as to what these 
results will be and what they will mean. 
If one or more of the units fail to meet 
the specification, what will the manu- 
facturers and the airlines do in regard 
to the service tests now being pro- 
grammed? 

If the units being tested fall short of 
the TSO minimums, as is entirely pos- 
sible, it is well to look at the “teeth” 


Shown above is the 
MSA Detector— MSA monoxide type 
smoke detector which is being used along 
with CO-Two and Walter Kidde units in 


airline service tests, which include 76 

units on all the major transport type air- 

craft. This unit is a chemical detector while 

the others are the photoelectric type. 

Used in combination with a sampling unit, 
it will serve as many as !2 points. 


in the TSO system in regard to the 
manufacturer’s failure to comply with 
the minimums. Each TSO contains the 
following provision: “If complaints of 
nonconformance with the requirements 
of this order are brought to the atten- 
tion of the CAA and investigation in- 
dicates that such complaints are justified, 
the Administrator will take appropriate 
action to restrict the use of the product.” 

In addition to this provision, CAA 
has also issued Aviation Safety Release 
291 covering general operation of the 
system. In the ASR it states: “If service 
experience demonstrates that the use of 
certain equipment or materials in a par- 
ticular make and model of aircraft 
renders the plane unairworthy, modifica- 
tion or removal of the equipment or 
materials may be required by means of 
an airworthiness directive.” 


Has Caused Confusion 


The fact that this is in contradiction 
of specific provisions of Amendment 
C-la of the smoke detector standards 
has caused confusion among airline per- 
sonnel. The amendment states that, 
“Smoke detectors already approved by 
the Administrator may continue to be 
installed in aircraft for which an appli- 
cation for original type certification is 
made prior to the effective date of this 
order.” 

The latter provision indicates that the 
smoke detectors installed in the present 
airline aircraft need not meet the speci- 
fications of the TSO since these come 
within these provisions. If the NBS 
tests should indicate that any of the 
detectors fail to comply with the stand- 
ard and as a result are subject to false 
indications, likelihood is that the CAA 
will issue an airworthiness directive for- 
bidding their use in the aircraft. Since 
the CO-Two company is the only manu- 
facturer of the group to introduce a 
modified instrument since the tests 
started, the findings will apply to units 
now being tested, with this single ex- 
ception. 

The nature of the findings will prove 
a major point since it is unlikely that 
the report will deal with minor dis- 
crepancies between the unit and the 
TSO minimums. Such minor discrepan- 
cies are permitted by application of a 
waiver of the points of nonconformance 
that do not affect basic airworthiness. 
Test results are more apt to indicate 
the advantages or disadvantages of the 
basic principles involved in the three 
designs. 

For instance, if the tests indicate that 
a photoelectric cell is subject to fogging 
by its very nature and this is considered 
detrimental to the basic principle of the 
unit’s operation, the tests might lead 
CAA to make specific recommendations 
regarding future use of that general type 
instrument. Likewise, if the tests indi- 
cate that there are many types of fires 
possible without monoxide formation 
(other than the negligible number men- 
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tioned above) such a discrepancy might 
obviate use of instruments using the 
monoxide detection principle. - 

For these reasons the entire industry 
is looking forward to the release of the 
test findings both in anticipation of 
clarification of present service test activ- 
ities and as an indication of how the 
CAA intends to carry out the enforce- 
ment of technical standard order recom- 
mendations. 


Turbo-Prop Outlook 


Last month, at the IATA general meet- 
ing in Brussels, Sir Frank Whittle, 
pioneer in the development of the gas 
turbine, explained why the jet-pro- 
pelled airliner may yet be quite a few 
years away and why, in his opinion, the 
turbine-propeller combination will come 
first, probably inside of five years. 

“If an aeroplane with gas turbine pro- 
pellers has to cruise around at low speed 
waiting its turn to land at a crowded 
airport, fuel can be saved by shutting 
down some engines and running the 
others at a higher proportion of full 
power,” he said, “but with a jet air- 
craft there is not much to be gained by 
this technique.” 

Advising airlines to prepare to use 
turbo-prop planes “almost at once,” 
Whittle said use of turbo-jet transports 
would have to await radical improve- 
ments in methods of airport traffic con- 
trol. 

He said manufacturing costs of gas 
turbine engines are “a good deal higher 
than they need be” mainly because of 
the small number of units now in pro- 
duction and partly because manufactur- 





ing techniques are in the process of 
evolution. 

“I have no doubt,” he added, “that 
ultimately the cost per horse power in 
quantity production will be very much 
less than half that of a reciprocating 
engine.” 








SAFETY. 
Warning on Oxygen Masks 


In a circular letter to the airlines of 
region 1, the CAA has stated that use 
of oxygen masks “as a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem” of CO. concentra- 
tions in the cockpit of transport type 
airplanes “is not recommended.” CAA 
points out that such equipment is for 
emergency use and is impractical for 
radio operation and other activities and 
should be considered only “a temporary 
expedient to be employed until such 
time as more satisfactory corrective ac- 
tion can be taken.” 

The letter indicated that tests are 
being conducted by Douglas, Lockheed, 
Consolidated and Martin to determine 
the best procedures for preventing CO, 
from reaching the cockpit. However, 
until these are complete CAA feels that 
the corrective measures should involve 
one or both of the following: (1) ade- 
quate sealing to assure that harmful 
quantities of agent will not reach the 
flight deck after discharge in any other 
part of the airplane, (2) adequate ven- 
tilation, either of the protected com- 
partment or the personnel compartment 
which may be affected. 

Several airlines are working on plans 





Boeing Stratocruiser operation. 








Looking on (at right) 


president and general manager of the Curtiss Wright Propeller Division, which built 
the device. 


*. ed. Guy W. Vaughn, (left) president of Curtiss-Wright 
Delivery Accept Corp., shakes hands with James H. Smith, vice president 
of Pan American Airways, during the ceremonies which marked the official delivery 
of the first Dehmel Flight Simulator designed for training pilots in all phases of the 


is Robert L. Earle, vice 











which parallel these recommendations, 
but the possibility of sealing the com- 
partments is very poor since inspection 
panels which form the compartments 
must be removed periodically for main- 
tenance inspections and operations and 
temporary seals have proved entirely 
unsatisfactory. Douglas and the airline 
operators have attempted to seal the 
DC-6 compartments with masking tape 
over cracks between adjacent plates but 
this is not working out in practice since 
the tape absorbs moisture and loses its 
sealing qualities. In addition to this, 
baggage and cargo in the compartments 
break the tape, making continual re- 
placement necessary. 

General policy in present fire extin- 
guishing systems is to design the system 
to meet needs of leaky compartments. 
This requires tremendous volumes of 
CO, to be released to the compartment 
so that dilution will not reduce the 
concentrations below effective minimums 
before the danger is eliminated. This 
means that in the initial application the 
compartments are actually pressurized 
with CO*. On a relative scale the other 
compartments will always be low pres- 
sure unless some attempt is made to 
reduce the amount of CO, used. This 
in turn will require a new conception 
of sealing compartments tightly and 
using small quantities of CO, which will 
remain in the compartment undiluted 
for relatively long periods. 


Ditching Instruction 


Although the airlines as a group failed 
to express participating interest in the 
life raft tests which the Flight Safety 
Foundation planned to conduct, Chicago 
and Southern Airlines is interested in 
having the Coast Guard set up a pro- 
gram of instruction in water ditching of 
aircraft. Flight Safety Foundation pro- 
posed actual tests of equipment and 
procedures and solicited the cooperation 
of the airlines, inasmuch as any such 
project should be most useful in de- 
termining the best means of survival in 
the event of a forced landing at sea 

The ATA is now surveying the inter- 
est of the airlines in participating in 4 
program as suggested by C&S, providing 
related arrangements can be made. 
Some of the airlines carried on ex- 
tensive training of this kind during the 
war years with tests made along the 
Atlantic Coast but postwar activity 
along this line has been relatively |ight 


Airworthiness Directives 


In Aviation Safety Release 294 the 
CAA outlines its policy toward menu- 
facturers’ service bulletins and adriin- 
istration of airworthiness directives. ‘This 
has long been a sore point with the air- 
lines inasmuch as there have been many 
diverging interpretations of the former 
policies. The release outlines the man- 
ner in which the CAA derives its power 
to issue directives and approve modilica- 
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tions and then gives specific interpreta- 
tions of how this power will be applied. 

Among the situations clarified by the 
release is that determination of what is, 
or is not, an airworthiness item will be 
made in Washington after consideration 
of the local region’s recommendations. 
The authorization of extension of com- 
pliance dates for airworthiness items 
will also be made in Washington. In 
some instances in the past, local agents 
have extended these dates although the 
position of the agent was often in 
doubt. 

The release permits the local agent of 
the CAA to adjust inspection intervals 
to coincide with the operators’ assigned 
maintenance inspections, within reason- 
able limits which will be up to his per- 
scnal judgment. In the same manner, 
the agent may accept routine inspec- 
tions which by their very nature would 
take care of the intent of the directive, 
in place of a special inspection. In such 
cases no special record of the compliance 
would have to be made. CAA agents 
are not required to sign off airworthi- 
ness directives when they are com- 
pleted, nor do they have to personally 
inspect each completed ship. However, 
they may require that each ship be pre- 
sented for their inspection. 

Another major point covered by the 
directive involves the use of alternate 
methods of completing the directive. 
Generally the directive lists the manu- 
facturer’s service bulletin in order to 
indicate the nature of the change but 
this is not the only acceptable method of 
accomplishing the change, according to 
the new release instructions. The CAA 
agent is authorized to accept any equiv- 
alent modification that meets, the in- 
tent of the directive. 


Maintenance Consolidated 


In a joint move to reduce maintenance 
costs, all maintenance work formerly 
handled by Trans World Airline at its 
Washington and Boston terminals was 
taken over recently by American Air- 
lines. At the same time, TWA will 
take over American maintenance work 
at Phoenix. The consolidation. of work 
is being handled on a contract basis. 

Airline spokesmen in Washington said 
that while only a comparatively small 
numer of employes will be affected, a 
considerable saving will result. A few 
mechanical employes will be absorbed 
at other stations and some will be 
droped. No accurate estimate on total 
saviigs was available. 


UA! Routing Control 


Ro ting of all United Air Lines four- 

equipment and monitoring of 

progress, formerly performed at 

o and San Francisco, has been 

erred to Denver. This is another 

n United’s efforts to centralize 

ions functions to increase over- 
iciency. 
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ForEngine Parts... 


ASK THESE MEN TO HELP YOU 


AE&P ENGINEERS: 

“We are often called upon to help solve 
problems of operation, ‘overhaul, and 
maintenance. Our specialized experience 
is at your service.” 


AE&P INSPECTORS: 


“The safety of your aircraft is uppermost 
in our minds when we reject imperfect 
parts. We guarantee that every part 
shipped to you is new and in perfect 
condition.” 


AE&P INVENTORY 
CONTROL MANAGERS: 


“We make it our business to maintain the 
most comprebensive inventory of its kind 
in the world.” 


AE&P 

PACKING SUPERVISORS: 
“Every part is accurately identified .. . 
properly preserved and packaged. Inci- 
dentally, there is no charge for export 
packing.” 


AE&P 
SHIPPING SUPERVISORS: 


“Getting your shipments to you on time 
is our job. Our warehouses are convenient 
to truck, rail, steamship, and air termi- 
nals,” 


AE&P’s 55-page Catalog lists engine parts and spe- 
cial tools for Pratt & Whitney R-985, R-1340, R-1830, 
R-2000, R-2800, and R-4360; Wright R-1820 and 
R-3350. These parts are available at substantial savings. 
Write for your copy of the AE&P Catalog today. 


Authorized Agents for War Assets Administration 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK ¢ CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 
27 
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Hien sales quotas—that have to be met—take the closest 
kind of codrdination, Mr. Kenneth Parker, President of 
The Parker Pen Company, declares. So Parker’s twin- 
engined, nine-place Beechcraft Executive Transport was 
added as “expediter” to help executives get the job done. 

A typical trip covering nine cities started in New York 
at 6 A.M. Twelve hours later, and 1540 miles away, execu- 
tives landed at Janesville, Wisconsin, with stops at Burl- 
ington, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
Chicago. One week’s travel completed in a single day by 
this 200 mph luxuriously comfortable Beechcraft! 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring an in- 
formative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Busi- 
ness,” with full details on the 200 mile-per-hour Executive 
Transport. Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U. S, A. 
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Recorder Financing 

Original program for testing of flight 
recorders among the scheduled airlines 
called for the airlines individually to 
pay for the purchase of the recorder 
plus associated costs of conducting the 
test as assigned by ATA. Since that 
time the inequity of such a plan has 
been emphasized, inasmuch as the air- 
lines had no choice in the matter of the 
recorder which they were assigned nor 
the type of aircraft in which the unit 
would be tested. 

Since the program replaced a manda- 
tory system of test in which each air- 
line would have had recorders in one of 
every ten aircraft, it seemed equitable 
to prorate all members of the ATA for 
the purchase of the recorders. The air- 
line making the test will still bear the 
cost of installation, maintenance and rec- 
ordation of results. Under this plan, 
the member airlines of ATA will pay an 
amount of the total cost of $42,700 based 
on the dues paid by that airline to the 
ATA during the last six months of 1948. 

On completion of the program the 
airline will be given the opportunity to 
purchase the test unit and the funds 
will be credited to the airlines. If the 
operating carrier is not interested in the 
purchase it will then be made available 
to other airlines. 


——NAVIGATION AIDS———— 


Aids to Be Tested 


The Air Transport Association, Air 
Force and Navy are planning a joint test 
program of the new navigational aids, 
including distance measuring equipment, 
omni-directional ranges, and the com- 
puter. The ATA’s program will ke 
started the week of Oct. 11 with the 
research ship Beta equipped with Ben- 
dix, Hazeltine and Collins units. The 
Federal DME units may be introduced 
later on. 

Tests will be carried on at Indianapolis; 
Vandalia, O.; Phillipsburg, Pa.; and 
Patuxent, Md. The military services 
will join the tests as soon as equipment 
becomes available to furnish the C-47 
and B-17 airplanes which will probably 
be used in the program. 

Radar and other equipment will be 
used to locate the airplanes during the 
tests for comparison with cockpit instru- 
ment indications of the airplanes’ posi- 
tion, and moving pictures of the terrain 
will supplement other references in re- 
cording these factors. This program will 
provide the first comprehensive test of 
the combined systems and of the in- 
dividual components. 


Low Frequency Ranges 

CAA has verified its position in regard 
to the use of low frequency 200-400 ke 
radio ranges which are newly installed, 
or where major adjustments have been 
accomplished on units already installed. 
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Al Koch, assistant administrator for avi- 
ation safety, notified the airlines that 
these stations might be used as homing 
devices for enroute flight procedures 
and for DF or ADF instrument let downs 
if the airline’s procedure had previously 
been approved, even though the range 
had not been flight checked. Flight 
checking would be required before full 
utilization of the range would be per- 
mitted. 

Since some low frequency ranges are 
known to have poor characteristics due 
to terrain, coast line effect, etc., even 
minor adjustments of these will require 
flight testing prior to use for instru- 
ment approaches. CAA is working on 
a code system to designate the status 
of the station in the Notam but as pres- 
ently used in the Notams the phrase 
“courses ground checked only” is simply 
a precautionary comment for informa- 
tion only. 

Classification of the stations will be 
made by the personnel of the region in 
which the range facility is located. 


Maps for Fast Flights 


Consideration is being given to the 
use of special maps for flights that travel 
at altitudes over 8,000 feet and at speeds 
in excess of 250 miles per hour. The 
purpose of the redesigned maps would 
be to eliminate much of the detail of 
presently used maps and by doing so 
reduce the size to a point where a 
much greater area could be included 








. Dr. Maurice A. 
Arcata Director—¢ °, 01), has 


director 
of the Arcata Landing Aids Experiment 


been appointed as technical 
Station. Garbell is an aviation con- 
sultant, engineer and meteorologist. An- 
nouncement of the change was made at 
the time of the renewal of Trans-ocean 
Airline's contract to maintain and operate 
the government-industry project designed 
to expedite all weather flying by develop- 
ment and testing of improved landing 
aids. 














on a given map. At the request of the 
military services, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey is investigating the possi- 
bility and the airlines are now being 
canvassed to determine their interest. 


ODR for United 

United Air Lines is now installing 
omni-directional range equipment in one 
DC-4 airplane to be used in familiari- 
zation training of pilots, radio tech- 
nicians and flight instructors. Although 
CAA does not anticipate formal opera- 
tion of the ODR systems until the latter 
pert of 1949, United expects to equip 
its entire fleet of airplanes with the in- 
stallation starting in November, with 
approximately four months required to 
complete the project. 


—————-CERTIFICATION————— 


Airplane Certification 

D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, has delegated the respon- 
sibility for type certification of new air- 
craft to the region in which the air- 
craft is manufactured. Although the re- 
search and testing which the CAA con- 
ducts in certification of a new aircraft 
has always been conducted in the region, 
final type certification has been made 
in Washington after an airworthiness 
certificate has been awarded the air- 
craft in the region. This new process 
will eliminate the need for a tentative 
approval which has been used in the 
interim period under the old process. 


MAINTENANCE————— 
Defect-Failure Reports 


Deadline date for inaugurating the 
new mechanical defect and failure re- 
ports to the CAA was Sept. 27th. Under 
the new system, voluntary daily reports 
will be submitted by the airline to the 
local office of the CAA, to the attention 
of the agent in charge of that air car- 
rier’s majntenance. In addition to the 
daily reports, the airlines will submit 
information immediately by telephone 
or parallel means if the nature of the 
findings are such as to require immedi- 
ate action. 

Under this system, which will even- 
tually replace the system of submitting 
interrupted flight data on Form 478, the 
airlines will notify CAA of conditions 
involving fire hazards, structural haz- 
ards, serious system or component mal- 
functioning or failure, unsafe procedures 
or conditions, and defects in design oF 
quality of parts and materials found 
izstalled on aircraft or in parts stocks. 

Daily reports will include a 24-hour 
period from midnight to midnight and 
will be submitted to the CAA office 
before noon of the following day, or in 
the instance of weekend or holiday ‘e- 
ports, before noon on Monday. Likeli- 
hood is that the new system will be :n- 
corporated in CAR within the next 6 
days. 
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A forem t 
Leak Detector—,. ra 


Co. has adopted the stethoscope of the 
general practitioner to aid in detecting 
leaks in the pressurized seams of the 
B-50 wing. The stethoscope has been 
modified by use of plastic tubing rather 
than rubber tubing to minimize outside 
noise. Workers report that the smallest 
leak comes through the stethoscope “like 
a windstorm". The new method obsoletes 
the use of smoke or soap bubbles in 
detecting leaks. 











‘Turbo-Wasp’ 


In a contest participated in by some 
2,000 employes of Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft, the name “Turbo-Wasp” was 
chosen to identify all future jet engines 
to be manufactured by the engine divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corporation. To 
further identify pure jet or propeller 
turbine types, the letters “J” or “P” 
will be used with the engine designa- 
tion. The company’s first jet engine 
now in production is designated the 
Turbo-Wasp J-6B. 


UAL School Approved 


United Air Lines has received CAA 
approval of its second officer training 
school at Cheyenne, Wyo. The school 
was established to train second officers 
in ‘light engineer duties as required 
under CAB rulings. United is the first 
airline to receive approval of the course, 

h includes 70 days of class room 
aining at Cheyenne, plus actual flight 
ng at San Francisco. 


intensity at Arcata 


stinghouse Electric Corp.’s high in- 
ty approach light system will be 
led at Arcata this fall for testing 

with the multiple landing aids 
in use at this experiment station 
» nation’s thickest fog belt. This is 
ystem installed at Idlewild Airport 
1 provides up to 3,300,000,000 can- 
wer for zero-zero conditions and as 
as 1,000,000 candlepower for more 
able weather. The krypton lights 
supplemented by neon units for 
1azardous conditions of light, fog 
naze. 
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New GE Ignition System 
After successfully completing 150 International Utilization 
hours of testing on an R-2800 engine in 
Pan American Airway’s test cell, the 
new breakerless, high frequency, low Pn 
tension ignition system developed by 2 eng. 
Genera! Electric has now been installed ‘ eng. 
on one engine of a Pan Am Convair 
Liner for flight tests. The new system, —. 
which has CAA approval, features use 4 eng. 
of an electro-magnetic circuit that elimi- ae 
nates the breakerpoints. The use of cas 
lew tension ignition minimizes many 4 eng. 
unfavourable aspects of high altitude Colonial 
flying experienced with regular mag- ahaa S- 
netoes. This is General Electric’s first 4 eng 
attempt to enter the postwar engine or 
accessory field. on 
2 eng. 


NWA Fueling System 4 eng. 


Panagra 
Northwest Airlines has installed a new 2 eng. 
system of fueling and storage at Geiger - 
Field, Spokane to facilitate servicing Pan American 
their fleet with the addition of Boeing Latin American Div. 
377’s to the present DC-4 and DC-3 ’ ; 
equipment. The new system incorpo- 
rates two 25,000-gallon underground 2 eng. 
tanks which store fuel for the three pit- 4 eng. 
type re-fueling stations in the parking pactae” 
areas used by NWA. 4 eng. 
System arrangement will permit fuel- Alen eeerecnceses 
ing both wings of a DC-4 or Boeing 4 eng. 
simultaneously at 200 gallons per minute — 
or the fueling of a Martin 2-0-2 at any ; 4 eng. 
one pit at the same rate. Storage tanks 
for the new system, which are 10 feet, 
six inches in diameter and 38 feet, one- 
inch long, are buried under the ground Feederlines 
to meet fire code requirements. All American 
(Stinson SR-10-C) 3:45 
Batteries via Air —- lm 
CAB has issued an interpetation of ( ome 
Part 49 of CAR relating to shipment of ae 2:56 
dangerous articles by air in which regu- 
lar aircraft batteries are specifically ex- ae 
empted from this classification, provided DC-3) ene 
they are properly packed and secured. Piedmont ‘ 
Specific provisions of Part 49 relate to (DC-3) 9:57 
ICC regulations which provide that vn, ... 1:48 
electric storage batteries, containing Southwest = : 
electrolyte or corrosive battery fluid, of 
the non-spillage type, protected against DC ee 5:32 
short circuits and completely and wero 
securely boxed are exempt from pack- Wis. Central == 
aging and labeling as required for (Lockheed 10A) 
dangerous articles. 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 


<< 


LEMME OSL 30iiists 
COMPANY 
34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
Established 1923 U. S. Export License No. 191 

















FOR 
SALE 


DOUGLAS DC-3. 


AIRPLANES © 


—by a domestic scheduled 
air line 





®@ Equipped with Wright R-1820-G-102 Engines. 


® In good condition, having been carefully main- 
tained in accordance with highest standards 
for scheduled air line service. 





r v 


®@ Available for delivery within ten days of 
date of sale. 





These airplanes are equipped for 21 
passengers and are available for 


Ainte i + 
- 





Complete information, together with a 


en0i, shane be id 


very attractive q , av 


diately upon req 








Address all inquiries to 
P. ©. Box No. 1367 Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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EACH ONE 
tN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 
doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ive Patton, Monoger 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Homer Spive, Monoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 
i 


Leon Womble, Manager 


In New Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 
George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 
dames E. Rushin, Manager 


in Greensboro + THE 0. HENRY 
Nolan Williams, Manager 
* — 


Cerling Dinkler, 
President 
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Daily Plane Utilization 
Domestic 
American May June 
2 eng. Pass. ........... 5:41 5:37 
2G BR. ccwcnsices 6:56 7:00 
Sn siessecteuseetie 4:17 4:04 
Braniff 

TP ME dcccvenecae 6:45 6:50 

Se, BO. cc ccvescces 5:18 6:33 

Me pascceoscewonsees 6:31 we 
Capital 

on Pn éccadeueees 8:09 8:14 

SG, BO cc ccecccens 6:59 6:50 

GED. cccccccccccccevces 2:52 3:18 
Caribbean 

Ge ORS cc cccccvcces 2:41 2:49 
cé&s 

DO. I. kc cccsccces 7:50 8:45 

G Ge, BOR. oc cccveccass 5:16 5:31 
Colonial 
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Delta 

Pn nceeéeannde 7:56 8:40 

S GRR. DORR. .ccvcceccese BS 7:29 

CED acctacceocessicese 8:38 7:55 
Eastern 

Ft FF re 10:54 10:53 

SG. BO ccccncccece 6:59 6:42 

SE sb dccccstacacedas 8:25 8:11 
Hawaiian 

a WO. cecicsiocss OE 6:55 

Dt atbededevdanssdbes 1:55 2:24 
Inland 

on Ph, sossnconses 10:23 10:14 
Mid-Continent 

Se Ge. WR cc cw cicces BE 7:54 
National 

De Os BU cc cccccccce BER 1:55 

i Ph tcaedisawes 5:59 6:04 
Northeast 

BGS. BOER. ccccccecees OD 6:52 

@ GRE. POG. .cccccccces 5:03 5:31 
Northwest 

fe Err 6:49 5:28 

GS GHB. DORR. cccccceccce 9:16 9:28 

DD - ccnescustevenvesé ener 1:33 
TWA 

0 ae 10:53 11:03 

SGM, DR. cccceccacccs 7:01 7:28 

.ttetehikedeuwen 5:51 6:35 
United 

ee ME scnsencecs 8:08 8:11 

fe eee 8:02 8:02 

Dn icccehonebadedscae 3:23 3:39 
Western 

me Ge OL. capes ccccen 8:40 9:00 

Ge. DOE. sideciccscs 7:03 6:21 

SE -didekiweesenceuas 3:41 ese 











DC-3’s to Frisco 


With the shifting of DC-3 overhaul 
activities from Cheyenne to its new 
maintenance headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, United Air Lines will soon have 
its entire 147-plane fleet scheduled at 
this one facility. When the transfer is 
completed, some 500 maintenance em- 
ployes in Cheyenne will join the present 
staff of 1,500 now at the 116-acre San 
Francisco overhaul base. 


CAA and Air Lift 


, Eighteen CAA officials including vitally 
needed air traffic controllers have been 
sent to Germany to assist in traffic con- 
trol at Templehof Airport in Berlin. 
CAA also forwarded a portable GCA 
redar set which had formerly been oper- 
ating in the Yukon to aid in monitoring 
instrument landings. The unit was over- 


hauled and placed in service within 20 
days of the request for its use. 







Te! red plush carpet and the velvet 
cords on chromium stanchions and 
chains which American uses for its 
crack “name” flights at Los Angeles 
have a real safety value, for they keep 
passengers from straying and keep ramp 
vehicles out of the passenger’s walk- 
way. At the other end of its system at 
LaGuardia, a plastic clothes line serves 
the same purpose, a little less glamor- 
ously, but just as effectively. 
. 

Again Fire Prevention Week is with 
us Oct. 3-9. Join the campaign and do 
a thorough job of cleaning up. A clean 
hangar is a safe one and seldom burns. 
While you are at it, check the condition 
of your fire extinguishers. Follow the 
manufacturers instructions about in 
spection and servicing. His local repre- 
sentative will be happy to advise, if you 
are not certain. 

* 

When it is necessary to turn an air- 
craft engine over by hand, there is just 
one safe way to do it. Always stand 
slightly ahead of the prop and PULL 
the blade through with one hand. Never 
lean on the blade and push. You run 
the risk of being chopped in half. If the 
switch is not off or if there is a poor 
connection, the engine may start. Hot 
carbon deposits have also been known 
to ignite a gas charge. 

+ 

The Air Transport Section of the’ Na- 
tional Safety Council is meeting in 
Chicago on Oct. 20-21. Sessions will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel at 2:00 P.M. 
each day. The program for Wednesday 
includes Edward J. Kehoe, fire and 
safety engineer, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, with a paper on “Aircraft 
Fire Fighting and Rescue Operations,” 
and Gill Robb Wilson, aviation column- 
ist, New York Herald Tribune—‘“Safe 
Operation—The Key to  Aviation’s 
Future.” 

On Thursday, W. H. Rodda, secretary, 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bureau, 
will offer “Organization of Fire Control 
Units Among Airport Personnel” and 
Captain W. H. Proctor, American Air- 
lines, will give “A Pilot’s View of Safe 
Operation.” “This Way Out,” American 
Airlines’ new stewardess emergency 
procedures training film, will also be 


shown. 
7 


Douglas Aircraft Co. warms against ‘he 
use_ of excessive sealing compound 
around the gaskets at the DC-6 cabin 
heater switches and on the duct con- 
nections, since the heat at these points 
is apt to cause the compound to smoke 
and might result in false indication of 
fire on detection equipment. False 
alarms are dangerous!! 
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———NEW EQUIPMENT————— 


New Air Valve 


A new air valve, for use in high tem- 
perature applications such as in turbo 
jet aircraft to modulate air flow, or as 


an “on-off” valve in hot air systems of 
wing deicing, has been introduced by 
Industrial Design Laboratories, 12120 
Wagner Street, Culver City, Calif. 
Operable in temperatures from —65 de- 
grees F to 500 degrees F and from 0 to 
140 pounds psi pressure, the valve leak- 
age is limited in any position to .15 
pounds per minute. The valve is elec- 
trically operated from full closed to 
open position in 20-25 seconds with 
power consumption of %-1 amp. at 
24-28 volts DC. With a port diameter 
of 3% inches, the assembly weighs 14% 
pounds. 


Heat Detector 


A new heat detector switch providing 
normally open or normally closed con- 
tacts with stepped temperature adjust- 
ments from—750 degrees F. to 1,250 de- 
grees F. has been placed on the market 


by -irite Products Co., 3528 Union Pa- 
cific Ave., Los Angeles 23, Calif. A 
high temperature magnet is used to 
que: ch any arcing and to compound its 
fore’ with that of the Flexure pivot to 
provide fast, positive action. The entire 
Switth has been enclosed in a_her- 
Metically sealed, stainless steel housing. 
Illustrated bulletin supplied upon re- 
ques! to manufacturer. 
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Oxygen Valve Assembly 


Walter Kidde is marketing a new 
self-opening valve assembly for oxygen 
bottles which permits remote location of 
the bottle and eliminates the bulky 
control head in general use for this 
purpose. When the valve is connected 
to the cylinder the oxygen line becomes 
pressurized and flow is controlled by a 
valve located near the pilot rather than 
on the bottle head. When the coupling 
is disconnected from the bottle, oxygen 
flow is automatically shut off. Additional 
information available from Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., 675 Main St., Velleville 
9, N. J. 


New Dzus Fastener 


Dzus Fastener Company has added a 
new member to its line of spiral-cam 
principle fasteners to meet the require- 
ments of AN-F-8b. The new unit 
features a fully enclosed spring recep- 
tacle. It is constructed for higher 
strength characteristics in both shear 
and tension and is available in all sizes, 
styles and increments of length specified 
in spec. AN-F-8b. Additional informa- 
tion available from Dzus Fastener Com- 
pany, Inc., Babylon, New York. 


Special Wrench 


Aero Tool Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has designed a tool which adapts 
itself to all standard steel drum sealing 
plugs whether they are internal or ex- 
ternal sockets or require a grooved 
tongue adaptor. The tool, which is 
15% inches long, weighs three pounds 
and sells for $3 F.O.B. factory. Anyone 
using alcohol, oil, cleaning fluid or 
similar barrel items should find this 
tool of considerable value. 


Woven Plastic Fabric 


Lumite Division of Chicope Manufac- 
turing Corp, 47 Worth Street, New York 
13, N. Y., is manufacturing upholstery 
made of woven plastics which provide 
a non-static, color stable finish for air- 
craft interiors. Being easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth or cleaning solvent 
without injury to the fabric, the new 
material reduces maintenance costs. The 
woven structure of the new material 
eliminates the chief objection to other 
plastic fabrics by permitting the ma- 
terial to “breathe.” 


Scaffolding 


Up-Right Scaffolds, 1013 Pardee St., 
Berkeley, Calif., are the manufacturers 
of versatile scaffolding which is readily 
adaptable to aircraft cleaning purposes, 
hangar maintenance activities and sim- 
ilar functions. The scaffolding is made 
of aluminum alloy, is lightweight, and 
equipped with rollers to provide mo- 
bility. Height of the stands may be 
varied by use of “X” braces, and side 
platforms provide additional flexibility. 


Float Type Switch 


A float type switch mechanism which 


‘is enclosed in a tubular housing that 


prevents fluctuation and false signals 


- 


has been placed on the market by 
tydro-Aire, Inc. Being enclosed, 
the float mechanism is not subject to 
bending, jamming or accidental opera- 
tion in quick airplane maneuvers. The 
switch has a wide range of adjustment 
and can be adjusted externally after in- 
stallation. Design features make it pos- 
sible to mount the switch on the top, 
bottom or side of the tank. The switch 
is designed for 10 amp capacity making 
it unnecessary to use relays in the cir- 
cuit. Additional information available 
from Hydro-Aire, Inc., 3000 Winona 
Avenue, Burbank, Calif. 


Piston Lacquer Gauge 


A piston lacquer thickness gauge de- 
veloped by the Texas Company enables 
the user to determine the exact thick- 
ness of lacquer at one or more spots 


rather than the over-all average for the 
entire piston. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to scrape off all the lacquer and 
weigh it to determine lacquer deposits. 
The new instrument utilizes two high 
voltage terminals, one attached to the 
piston and the other touching the lac- 
quer deposit. The voltage required to 
burn through the lacquer is a direct 
measure of the lacquer thickness. 


Blast Gun 


Engineered Products Inc., 1224 Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo., is manufacturing a 
combination blast gun designed for use 
in sand blasting and solvent spraying. 
Similar to regular paint spraying equip- 
ment in appearance, the gun provides a 
3-pint container for the solvent or blast- 
ing agent and the light weight assembly 
has a gun type handle with a trigger re- 
lease for air control. 
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A Navy Champion 


She Lockheed J 2) Siteol Loner 


In its fleet of Lockheed P2V Patrol Bombers, the 
U.S. Navy possesses the longest-range aircraft in the world.* 
The Lockheed P2V gives the Navy long-distance sight 
and security — tireless, swift, reliable. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, builder of the Navy’s P2V, 
takes the occasion of Navy Day, October 27, to salute 
the men of the Navy on sea, on land, and in the air. 


Cour Vlavy —Ciclor tee Stier, Sue 


*The U.S. Navy, flying a Lockheed P2V Patrol 
Bomber, holds the world’s official record for 
nonstop long-distance flight — 11,236 miles. 
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Baltimore’s New Terminal 


The Baltimore City Aviation Commis- 
sion has received bids and expects to let 
the contract within the next few weeks 
for construction of a passenger terminal 
building for the new Friendship Inter- 
national Airport. 

The terminal, to be situated on a slight 
rise in the center of the 3,200-acre air- 
port tract, will cost from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 and will incorporate several 
features for passenger comfort and con- 
venience found in few airport passen- 
ger terminals today. The project will be 
completed in the fastest possible time, 
but due to difficulties in procuring cer- 
tain materials, the building may not be 
ready for use kefore the spring or 
summer of 1950. 

A distinctive feature of the building 
will be the inclusion of hotel accommo- 
dations for 22 persons, with provisions 
for expanding the space if the service 
proves popular. Each room will have 
its own toilet facilities, and in addition 
nine showers will be provided with ac- 
cess through the rest rooms. These fa- 
cilities will be made available to the 
general public for short layovers, as well 
as to airline crews, at nominal fees. 

The T-shaped terminal will be com- 
posed of three levels, designed to pro- 
vide a service or working area at the 
bottom, a passenger handling and con- 
cession area on the second level, and a 
visitor or sightseeing level at the top. 

Passenger handling on the second level 
is to be broken up into two sections, 
with ticketing and baggage handling to 
be confined to the area where the three 
sections of the T come togther. After 
completing arrangements at the ticket 
counter, the boarding passenger will be 


directed to one of eight departure gates, 
six of which are to be located in the 
base of the T and one each in the arms. 
Twelve planes can be accommodated at 
the gates, with 168 ft. of apron space 
allotted for each parked aircraft. 

Two international arrivals can be han- 
dled simultaneously, using special fa- 
cilities provided for public health, im- 
migration and customs inspections. 
There will be a dual waiting room in 
the international area for passengers 
awaiting inspections. 

In the domestic area, 110 ft. of counter 
space is to be divided by a 20-ft cor- 
ridor entering the base of the T. A 
large passenger waiting room is pro- 
vided at each end of the ticket counters. 
A restaurant, concessions and rest rooms 
are located outside the waiting room 
area, an arrangement which permits 
separation of passengers already handled 
from those awaiting ticketing or other 
services. 

The building plans incorporate many 
ideas suggested by the airlines through 
the Airlines Terminal Corporation, a 
major thought being to eliminate cross- 
traffic where possikle and still keep pas- 
senger walking distance to a minimum. 

By making it possible for the airlines 
to unload baggage on the ramp to a cart 
and move the cart directly to the de- 
planing passengers on the service level, 
cross-traffic is eliminated with the board- 
ing passengers. 

Located directly over the T and con- 
nected to it by an underground passage 
is a parking area with accommodations 
for a minimum of 500 cars. Over the 
tunnel is a driveway wide enough to 
permit the simultaneous unloading of 
four cars abreast and providing direct 
access to the passenger level. There 








. George O'Brien, left, v. p. of Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Col. 
Airport Garage: Clarence Young, general manager of the Los Angeles depart- 
ment of airports, and Charles H. Tanner, executive v. p. of Tanner Motor Service, 
are pictured at opening of Los Angeles Airport's new official garage and service station. 
The new facility, which will store 140 cars, is operated by Tanner Motor Livery Service 
in cooperation with Standard Oil Co. of Calif. Open 24 hours a day, there also is 

@ separate unit for U-Drive automobiles and limousines with chauffeurs. 
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SCRS22s 


@ DEPENDABLE — two-way VHF 


communication system for aircraft. 


@ SUPPLIED COMPLETE _ with 


wire, coaxial cable, all accessories. 


EXTRA EQUIPMENT includes 


Junction Box, two Interphone Jack- 
Boxes, two Headsets, two Miscro- 
phones, eight Crystals. 


PRETUNED to four channels of 
the customer's choice in the 100MC 
to I56MC Aircraft Radie band. 


GUARANTEED equipment. 


Some of the units are new, others 
recenditioned and refinished in our 
overhaul shop. All units have been 
thoroughly checked. 


EASILY INSTALLED Cabling 


diagram and Schematic Circuit dia- 
gram furnished. 


For 12 volt aircraft $199.50 
For 24 volt aircraft $189.50 


Prices FOB Flushing, N. Y.— 
Domestic Packed 


LONG ISLAND RADIO CO. 


164-21 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y 
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AIR TERMINALS 


will be no loading in the driveway, since 
the deplaning passengers will be di- 
rected to a central baggage claiming 
area on the service level. Ground trans- 
portation into Baltimore will depart from 
the parking area, thus accomplishing a 
segregation of incoming and outgoing 
passenger traffic. 

Although this building will not be 
completed inside of 18 months, there is 
some possibility that a temporary ter- 
minal will be erected so that the airport 
can be used before completion of the 
permanent structure. The runways, taxi 
strips, lighting conduits and other neces- 
sary facilities are expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of this year and ready 
for emergency operation. 


Airport Policy Changes 


Under a program initiated last month. 
CAA is placing more emphasis on mili- 
tary considerations in its airport pro- 
gram. Aim is to tie in the Federal-aid 
airport program with the RTCA air 
navigation program so that when the 
new electronic aids to navigation are 
ready for installation, specific airports 
will have the other necessary facilities, 
such as proper length runways, to ac- 
commodate the more efficient landing 
systems. 

Major emphasis in the 1949 airport 
program will be on the large airports, 
with priorities listed as follows: im- 














communication 
papers in 
different 
COLORS 


Route your teletype papers directly to the 
interested department .. . different color for 
each department. 


Link papers, in all colors, are available for 
every type of communication machine. Same 
high quality. Same rapid delivery. 
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f Airport Progress 


provements designed to eliminate traffic 
congestion; terminal facilities needed for 
effective use of planned and projected 
aids to navigation, and development of 
airports to serve certificated feeder air- 
lines. 


The number of grants made to local 
sponsors under the federal-aid airport 
program reached 498 during the period 
from Aug. 15 through Sept. 15, when 
59 offers involving $7,628,488 in Federal 
funds were approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Among the 18 grant offers for con- 
struction or improvement of Class IV or 
lerger airports were grants of: $1,245,10 
for Lambert-St. Louis Airport, to be 
matched by $1,535,300 in sponsor funds 
fer land acquisition, grading and drain- 
ing 525 acres adjacent to the present 
field; $1,061,600 for paving of two run- 
ways, relocation of a water main, in- 
stallation of electrical ducts and other 
improvements at Wayne-Major Airport, 
Detroit; $800,000 for grading, draining, 
paving and other projects at Cleveland 
Municipal; $650,000 for improvements at 
Philadelphia International; $499,000 for 
Allentown-Bethlehem Airport, and $250,- 
000 for Weir-Cook Field, Indianapolis. 





Other large grants made recently in- 
clude: Great Fort Worth International 
Airport, $440,000; Curtiss-Wright Air- 
port, Milwaukee, $324,262; Seattle-Ta- 
coma Airport, $316,840; Chicago Mu- 
nicipal, $675,000; Clarence E. Hancock 
Airport, Syracuse, N. Y., $202,000; Salina 
(Kan.) Municipal, $196,750; Lubbock 
(Tex.) Municipal, $175,000, and Salt 
Lzeke City Municipal No. 1, $171,361. 


Shift of Funds: CAA, at the request 
of the Port of New York Authority, last 
week approved an adjustment in the 
Federal airport grants for LaGuardia 
Field and N. Y. International Airport to 
reduce the LaGuardia allocatiens from 
$1,450,000 to $726,386 and to increase the 
Idlewild allocation from $700,000 to $1, 
423,614. Funds originally allocated to @ 
drainage project at LaGuardia could not 
be used for another year or two, it was 





found, because of soil conditions, ané 
additional funds for construction of Run- 
way V at International were needed a 
once. 


Airport Banks: A new service for aif 
travelers was provided at New York 
International Airport last month whe? 
the National City Bank of New York 
opened a branch bank in the adminis- 
tration building. The Bank of Americ 
is now negotiating with Los Angele 
city officials for space in which © 
establish a branch facility at the Ls 
Angeles Airport. This airport bank, # 
was said, will include safe deposi 
boxes and an escrow department, ® 
well as regular banking facilities. 
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Airlines and Agents 
What can the airlines do to help the 


travel! agents, and what can travel 
agents do for the airlines? This ques- 
tion reportedly promises to be a major 


topic of discussion at the annual con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Travel Agents in Savannah, Ga., Oct. 
18-23. 

Specific figures as to how much busi- 
ness agencies are generating for air car- 
riers and how much their commissions 
on such business amount to are not 
available, but there is growing evidence 
of a mutually profitable arrangement 
between the two groups. 

Shaun Mahoney, agency manager for 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, was quoted 
recently as saying that “agency sales 
have reached an all-time high, and now 
KLM is receiving the astounding figure 
of 70% of its total revenue from its good 
friends, the agents.” 

The travel agents now have more in- 
centive than ever for selling interna- 
tional air journeys and cruises, for the 
International Air Transport Association 
et its 1947 annual meeting voted to up 
the commissions of travel agents from 
5% to 75%, with some exceptions. 

Another factor promoting the im- 
proved relationship between agents and 
air carriers has been increased activity 
on the part of the latter in acquainting 
the former with what air travel has to 
offer. 

Only last week, a group of about 19 
travel agents from the United States 
and Canada returned from a six-day 
trip to Holland as guests of KLM. The 
Swiss National Tourist Office, in col- 
laboration with KLM and Swissair, cur- 
rently is entertaining a small group of 
agents from the West Coast on a two- 
week tour of the leading cities and re- 
sorts of Switzerland. United Air Lines 
afew weeks ago took about 40 Southern 
California travel agents on a two and 
one-half hour flight over Lake Arrow- 
head and Yosemite, during which a 
buffet dinner a la Hawaiian style was 
served. the purpose being to introduce 
the avents to United’s “Highway to 
Hawaii” service. 

Mor: and more of this kind of activity 
is taking place, the general result being 
that t:avel agents become more sold on 
the alvantages of air travel and are 
inspir, 1, in turn, to sell more of such 
travel to the general public. 

At Savannah this month, means of 


makin the relationship between the 
airlin and the agents even more 
mutue y remunerative will be dis- 
Cussec 

Rese vations Move 

Gra ually, Pan American Airways is 
consol. lating its activities in Miami into 
the \ ami International Airport area, 
follow .g acquisition of the former Army 
Air D pot on the southwest side of the 
field. 
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Latest department to move is reserva- 
tions, formerly located in the Aviation 
Building in Coconut Grove. Now oc- 
cupying the fourth floor of the center 
wing of the main hangar at the airport, 
reservations is in closer contact with 
the flight schedules and with the dis- 
patcher’s and airport traffic offices. 

A feature of the new offices is an 
improved “sell and _ report” system 
whereby, over a nation-wide teletype 
circuit and a radio hook-up linking all 
PAA stations outside the U. S., tickets 
sales are flashed to PAA reservations 
offices as fast as they are made. 


NEW SERVICES-—————— 


Domestic 


Robinson Airlines on Sept. 19 inaugurated 
service over its feeder route from Teter- 
boro, N. J., to Binghamton-Endicott- 


Johnson City, Ithaca, Rochester and 
Buffalo. 
International 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ weekly flight 
from Amsterdam to South America via 
Lisbon now stops at Tunis instead of 
Casablanca, and the first landing point 
in South America has been changed 
from Natal to Recife. 


Pan American Airways inaugurated its 
new coach-type reduced-rate service to 
Puerto Rico on Sept. 24 and has been 
cperating proving flights preparatory to 
inaugurating service between New York 
and San Juan and Miami and San Juan 
with Lockheed Constellations at regular 
fares in mid-October. 


Trans World Airlines on Oct. 1 in- 
e2ugurated an all-sleeper Constellation 
service between New York and Paris, 
operating on a once-a-week schedule, 
with departure from New York on late 
Friday afternoon and from Paris on 
Sunday night. 


Football Charter Business 


Opening of the 1948 gridiron season 
found several airlines holding a record 
number of charters to transport college 
and professional football teams to en- 
gagements in various sections of the 
country. 


United Air Lines had contracts with 
13 major universities to carry their 
teams on 17 round-trip charters, which 
was three times the number of such 
charters UAL had last year. More 
bookings were being negotiated. 


TWA had booked five teams in the 
All American Football League for a 
total of 39,015 plane miles of travel, had 
charters to fly three National League 
elevens a distance of 17,454 plane miles, 
and also had booked four college teams 
for intersectional contests. 


Capital Airlines also had a nice chunk 


of this business, with charters for flying 
five All American League teams, two 
National League clubs and 10 college 
elevens. 

Together with scattered charters held 
by a number of other carriers, it all 
added up to quite a bit of business. 





Poughkeepsie Service: Colonial Air- 
lines has been ordered by CAB to in- 
augurate adequate service to Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., on Route 72, not later 
than Oct. 1. Earlier, in reply to the 
Board’s show cause order, Colonial had 
said it would incur an annual loss of 
$32,161 in serving Poughkeepsie, but 
was willing to start the service if 
ordered to do so. CAB said it had 
found it in the public interest to re- 
quire Colonial to begin such service. 





EAL Exemption Order: CAB has 
issued a temporary exemption order, 
until Sept. 8, 1949, authorizing Eastern 
Air Lines to schedule stops of not more 
than two hours at Newark and New 
York on flights carrying mail and cargo 
only between Boston, Hartford, Provi- 
dence and New Haven on the one hand 
and points south of Richmond, Va., or 
west of Charleston, W. Va., on the other. 
Extra layover time is required for un- 
loading and reloading EAL’s DC-4 cargo 
planes. 





Fare Unchanged: United Air Lines 
again made an exception of its contract 
route between Los Angeles and Santa 
Catalina Island in increasing system 
fares 10%, and will keep the one-way 
fare to the vacation point off the Cal- 
ifornia coast at $6. This is the fare 
United has charged since it contracted 
to fly the route for Catalina Air Trans- 
port, which holds the CAB certificate. 
Following the war it was not increased 
by either of the two tariff boosts insti- 
tuted by the airlines in 1947. 





Clearings Increase: International air- 
line traffic transactions handled through 
the IATA Clearing House at London 
from January through July of this year 
totaled $56,000,000, as against $18 mil- 
lions in the same month of 1947, the 
first year of the institution’s operations. 
Transactions in July totaled $11,073,000, 
representing the amount of interline 
transactions between 30 international 
airline members of the Clearing House. 
Seventy-six per cent of the July trans- 
actions were settled by offsetting of 
credit and debit balances, and cash pay- 
ments of only $1,331,000 were needed to 
settle remaining debts. 





PIA Office in NY: Peruvian International 
Airways has opened a New York district 
traffic offce in the Lombardy Hotel, 111 E. 
56th Street. Reservations, traffi: control, 
sales and passenger service departments are 
located in the new street-level, salon-type 
office, which ealso served as a departure 
station. Albert A. R. Murphy, district trafic 
manager, is in charge. 
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Sea-Air Cargo Service 


British interests last month inaugu- 
rated a new sea-air cargo service com- 
bining some of the economies of surface 
shipment and the speed advantages of 
air shipment. Known as Saair Express, 
the new service uses the combined 
transport facilities of the Cunard White 
Star Line, British Overseas Airways 
Corp. and British European Airways. 

Eastbound cargo leaves New York 
on fast Cunard liners, such as the Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and on 
reaching England is transferred to BEA 
planes for final delivery to countries of 
Western Europe or to BOAC planes for 
delivery to the Middle East, Far East, 
Near East, India, Africa and Australia. 
The service works in reverse on west- 
bound shipments, with BEA and BOAC 
flying shipments to England for transfer 
to a steamship. 

The air cargo division of Inter-Mari- 
time Forwarding Co., Inc., New York 
City, which operates the sea-air serv- 
ice, cites the following example of rates 
and speeds: 

On a shipment from New York to 
Geneva, via all-air, the time from de- 
parture to delivery is three to four days, 
and the shipper pays at the rate of $1.19 
per pound on loads from 1 to 99 lbs., and 
at a rate of $0.88 per lb. on loads of 100 
Ibs. or over. Via Seair Express, the 
same shipment will require seven to 
nine days, and rate will be $0.46 per Ib. 























































New Cargo Clipper 


Pan American Airways has received 
the first of the 10 specially-modified 
C-46 all-cargo planes it has leased from 
Air Force surplus and is using it for 
pilot training and familiarization flights 
in Miami. The fleet will be based at 
Miami, New Orleans and Houston and 
at central locations through Latin 
America. 


Pilots of the new Cargo Clippers will 
be specialists in cargo operations, in 
addition to being skilled fliers, familiar 
with all Latin American routes. They 
will be schooled in all phases of cargo 
transport—loading, stowing and unload- 
ing of shipments, preparation of airway 
bills and manifests, and import and ex- 
port requirements for every country 
served by PAA. 

The 10 new C-46’s will add 150,000 
pounds to PAA’s “airlift capacity” and 
will supplement two DC-4 and three 
DC-3 type Cargo Clippers now in use 
on the Latin American Division. 


Globe Resumes 


After a 15-months suspension of serv- 
ice “due to many factors,” Globe Freight 
Airline, Inc., resumed scheduled all- 
cargo operations Sept. 15 between 
Boston, Hartford, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Birmingham and New Orleans, 
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. . Final step in Slick Airways’ program of perish- | negot 

Slick Protects Perishables— |. cial was dings of four 26-ft., | _ 

insulated Fruehauf refrigerated trailers with automatic cooling-heating units. The caged 

mobile units were placed in service at New York-Newark, Philadelphia, Chicago, | a ; 

and St. Louis terminals to supplement permanently constructed facilities at Detroit, f . 

Dallas, and San Antonio. gh 

it ha: 

possit 

using C-47 aircraft leased from the _ efiect certification of new carriers would ad ; 

Army. Globe has an interline agree- have on the revenue of existing certifi-§ ._.... 

ment with TACA for exchange of cargo’ cated airlines, as balanced against the oie 

at New Orleans and expected to have competitive benefits which might be de- policy 

one with The Flying Tiger Line at New rived from a new cargo-carrying aif ;. thr 

York. E. R. C. Milliken, formerly with transport industry. It was not an easj§ aa 

Riddle Aviation and Skyways Inter- decision to make, and the Board prob- i. a 

national, is general traffic manager for ably did not get much help from the the A 

the company, which headquarters at heated verbal exchanges, seemingly con- which 
Brainard Field, Hartford. tradictory assertions and sweeping gen- 

° ° eralizations which featured the four AF 

Air Freight Case days of oral argument. = aon 

Oral argument in the hard-fought Air In hinting at possible court action _— 

Freight Case ended Sept. 16, and after Godehn charged that the agreement pro- “1 . 

assimilating the voluminous and com-_ viding that special reports on finances ies 

plex record the CAB would presumably and operations of the applicants should <p 

be in position to dispose of one of the be stipulated into the record is not valid hoy 

few major policy decisions remaining because 22 of the applicants and inter- 2A. 

before it. venors did not sign the agreement. He The: 

However, possibility that the long said that while the hearing was closed to alt 

drawn-out case might be headed for Jan. 24, 1947, the first of these reports Paral 

another round of procedural actions was was not filed until June of this yeat,— "ess I 
raised during the oral argument when’ thereby preventing the opportunity for 

Paul M. Godehn, counsel for United Air rebuttal. Furthermore, he added, the Ano 


reports filed by the non-certificated cal- 
riers are inadequate, and only throug) An 
cross-examination of competent into 
nesses could the pertinency of the Force 
ports be established. Prove 
The independents’ point of view chase 
summed up by counsel for Slick tified 
ways, who stressed the shipping p now 
acceptance of all-freight service ( ‘IW for 13 
000,000 ton miles can’t ke wrong Corp 
well as the interest of the general publi 
lic in the further aggressive develop Thun 
of air freight as an integral part A 
sounder air transportation system, $97,00 
distinguished “from the private o1 restal 
ish interests of any carrier or gro' the p: 
carriers.” which 
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Lines, hinted that the airlines might re- 
sort to court action to compel CAB to 
reopen the case for rehearing. 

At issue was the recommended cer- 
tification of six non-certificated irregular 
carriers for operation of all-cargo serv- 
ices over certain north-south and trans- 
continental routes. The certificated air- 
lines were fighting the proposal, which it 
was said would result in “colossal dupli- 
cation of the entire existing air trans- 
portation network” by the non-sched- 
uled operators and further dissipation 
ot the cargo traffic of the scheduled air 
carriers. 

From the oral argument, it appeared 
that CAB would have to decide what 
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Manufacturers Pin Hopes 
On Renegotiation Board 


Aircraft manufacturing circles are 
eagerly awaiting the appointment of 
the Air Force member of the three- 
man Renegotiation Policy and Review 
Board. 

The Board will be responsible for the 
administration of the Renegotiation Act 
of 1948, and manufacturers hope it will 
be able to iron out a lot of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon renegotiation. 
Two members of the board have been 
appointed, although not yet officially 
announced. The Navy member will be 
Rear Admiral Morton L. Ring and the 
Army representative will be Brigadier 
General Ernest L. Brannon. 

Manufacturers hope that this board 
will be able to set up a standardized re- 
negotiation procedure which will elimi- 
nate some of the tight and apparently 
short-sighted accounting procedures be- 
ing used by the Air Force. Although 
the Navy’s procedures have come in 
for much praise for the manner in which 
it has been making reasonable profits 
possible for efficient contractors, a num- 
ber of manufacturers claim that the 
Air Force’s methods actually give ad- 
vantages to inefficient contractors and 
make no rewards for efficiency. The AF 
policy of squeezing out the last dollar 
is threatening an eventual socialization 
or nationalization of the industry when 
the next dip in business occurs, since 
the AF is leaving companies little with 
which to build for the future. 

AF auditors are spending endless days 
on countless details, it is claimed, and 
taking no account of competitive prices 
and items of efficiency. While the Air 
Force talks about a 10% profit allow- 
ance, the actual profit being allowed in 
a number of cases is as low as 2% to 
416%. 

There has been some effort at the top 
to alter this policy and make it com- 
parable to that of the Navy, but prog- 
ress has been slow. 


Another $200,000,000 

Anoiher $200,000,000 has been poured 
into tie aircraft industry by the Air 
Force. Defense Secretary Forrestal ap- 
prove:! $103,000,000 more in aircraft pur- 
chases and the President promptly cer- 
tified ‘he approval. Firm contracts are 
now }ecing let to Boeing Airplane Co., 
for 13 B-54 bombers, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., for 100 F-80 jet fighters, and Re- 
public Aviation Corp., for 100. F-84 
Thunc orjets. 

A second purchase request totaling 
$97,000,000 has been approved by For- 
restal, but contracts cannot be let until 
the prosident has certified the approval, 
which, however, is almost automatic. 
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Probable contractors for the second pur- 
chase request are Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., for Convair-Liners, Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. (for 10 B-47 jet bomb- 
ers), Cessna Aircraft Co. for a liaison- 
type plane and Sikorsky Aircraft Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., for heli- 
copters, 


Big Orders for A-C 


A-C Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors Corp. has received some lucra- 
tive military orders lately. First came 
the largest peace-time order for air- 
craft spark plugs, an Air Force contract 
for 235,850 plugs worth just under $1,- 
000,000. Then the Air Force followed 
with a contract totaling $1,500,000 for 
the production of gun-bomb-rocket 
gyro-computing sights for fighter air- 
craft. 

Last week the biggest order yet was 
announced: a $23,000,00 contract for the 
production of a_new Sperry bombing- 
navigation computer. The computers 
will be produced at Milwaukee, Wis., 
where A-C has leased from War Assets 
Administration the surplus A. O. Smith 
Co. plant. Production will be started 
as soon as equipment and machinery can 
be moved into the plant, estimated in 
about one year. 


Solar Buys Building 


Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego, Calif. 
has purchased the five-story building 
which its Des Moines, Iowa, branch now 


occupies on a lease basis. Purchase 
price was $750,000, subject to an up- 
ward or downward revision based on 
an audit to be made later. 

Sclar is building component parts for 
two types of jet engines, under sub-con- 
tract agreements with the Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp., at the Des 
Moines plant, and is working on a num- 
ber of experimental projects. 


Buys PBY Rights 


The Babb Co., Inc., has purchased 
from Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
the exclusive license rights to manufac- 
ture Catalina flying boat (Navy PBY) 
parts and assemblies. PBY’s, or “Cats,” 
are still in use with both air services 
and a number of foreign countries. 

Since the end of the war, Babb Co. 
has been acquiring existing stocks of 
PBY’s and spare parts, including one in- 
ventory of over 100 planes with parts 
from the Canadian War Assets Corp. 
Babb feels that the plane will be in 
use for some time to come due to its 
economy of operation. Babb Co., there- 
fore, plans to manufacture a full line 
of replacement parts to keep present 
users adequately supplied. 


7 Order for Largest Blimp 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. is back in 
blimp production, with a contract from 
the Navy for the largest, non-rigid, 
lighter-than-air craft ever built. The 
new blimp will be a 324-ft. “N” type, 
nearly twice the size of World War II 
anti-submarine blimps. It will be 71 ft. 
wide and 92 ft. at its highest point. 

A double-deck 87-ft. cabin under- 
neath the blimp will house the crew, 
controls and the two Wright-Cyclone 
800-hp. engines. 





More than a 
West Coast ARTC— oor Ly the 
in the West Coast Aircraft Research and Testing Committee of the Aircraft Industries 


Association. They include: research into 


static charges in non-metallic fuel cells; 


K. R. Jackman, Consolidated Vultee; A. 





sion-resistant alloys; use of stainless steel; producer-primed ST aluminum sheet; non- 
flammable hydraulic fluid; effects of noise and vibration upon industry personnel, 
structures, transport passengers, etc.; flutter research; aircraft equipment testing; 


and winterization lubrication requirements. 
the committee are: Paul Dennis, Douglas; 
national Nickel Co.; F. W. Fink, Consolidated-Vultee; T. E. Piper, Northrop, chairman; 
J. M. Richards, assistant western regional manager, Aircraft Industries Association; 


heed; L. P. Spaulding, North American. 


dozen important projects are being spon- 
seven major airframe companies represented 


high strength, high temperature and corro- 


protective finishes for sonic-speed aircraft, 
Shown in this first postwar picture of 
C. R. Tuttle, Ryan; V. N. Krivobok, Inter- 


C. Carlson, Boeing; A. H. Peterson, Lock- 
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HELP WANTED 


AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERS 


Well-paid positions now available 
for Wing and Fuselage Design Engi- 


projects at 











neers on long-term 


Northrop Aircraft, home of the Fly- 
ing Wings. 
Write, listing qualifications, to: 


ENGINEERING MANAGER 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIF. 











FOR SALE 























FOR 


SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 
sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB, R-1820) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Components 


@P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sores and Components 


ALSO 


glas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 
-ssories and Ground Equipment 


&£W R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engine 

Pats, Accessories and Components 
ny of which are interchangeable 
t R-2000-7-9-11 Engines). 





inventories are available for in- 
mn at our warehouses at Astoria, 
New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Vorth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
points for domestic shipment at 


ttractive prices. 
‘t attention will be given to all 


ts for quotations directed to the 
ion of the Director of —_ 


* at the above address. 
Hert raph er Telephone a" 
ou). 





Several Sets 


STANDARD CAA 
LOW FREQUENCY 


RADIO-RANGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Type SRAZ 


Complete « Original Packing 
including 


TOWERS — Z MARKER — SPARES 


Experienced installation personnel available 








Write: Box No. 635, American Aviation 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| AMERICAN AVIATION, 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


‘FOR SALE 





Excellent converted AT-11. Executive 
type interior. Hydromatic propellers. Priced 
right. Write for details. F. J. Tolley, SPAR- 
TAN AERO REPAIR, Municipal Airport, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE 
or LEASE 


1 C-47 CARGO 
1 30 PASSENGER DC-3 
Both ships are in excellent condi- 


tion 1930-92 engines 24V elec- 
trical system 


AAXICO 


AMERICAN AIR EXPORT AND IMPORT 
COMPANY 


Miami International Airport 
P. O. Box 579, 
MIAMI SPRINGS, FLORIDA 





POSITIONS WANTED __ 





Government Sales. 6 years experience avail- 


| able to capable aeronautical manufacturers 


needing worker of integrity as Washington 
Representative. Box 633, AMERICAN AvIA- 
TION, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 





AIRLINE TRAFFIC MAN, passenger and 
cargo; 244 yrs. large domestic scheduled air- 
line; 4 years large international scheduled 
airline as Dist. Traf. Mgr.; 14% yrs. Asst 
Mgr. travel bureau where presently em- 
ployed; desire suitable airline position 
preferably New England. Box No. 634 
1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 














WORLD'S PREMIER 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


e 93 WORTH ST. 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


e NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


rt Representat ve 
AVIOQ PO. In 
25 Beaver Street, N 
able Add Avia 














WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 











Frederick B. Patterson of Dayton, 
Ohio, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association at the 
second annual convention held in St. 
Louis, Mo., on Oct. 2, 1923. 

* 


Asst. Secretary of the Navy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, made public the approved 
plan for development of Naval air sta- 
tions over a period of 20 years. 

2 


A contract providing for an air pas- 
senger and freight service was signed by 
the Mexican Minister of War with the 
Aerial Navigation Co. of Mexico. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





The Civil Aeronautics Authority was 
planning an upward revision of air mail 
pay for the domestic airlines to a “fair 
and reasonable” level. 

° 

According to the. Civil Aeronautics 
Authority total employment on Amer- 
ican-operated airlines, both domestic 
and foreign, was 12,546 persons at the 
end of the first six months of 1938. 
There were 795 pilots, 623 co-pilots, 
3,393 mechanics and riggers, 2,721 other 
hangar and field personnel, 4,567 office 
workers, 321 stewardesses, and 126 
stewards. 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING’ INDEX. 
Published by Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, 2 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
260 pp. $5.00 in U. S., with special price of 
$3.00 to I1.A.S. members and recognized li- 
braries. 

This first annual volume of the Aero- 
nautical Engineering Index is a compre- 
hensive source of reference to the impor- 
tant technical literature on aeronautics pub- 
lished during 1947. All items are con- 
veniently arranged and indexed in accord- 
ance with the Standard Aeronautical In- 
dexing System. Only a limited number of 
copies is available. 





LETTERS 





Traffic Control Plan 


To the Editor: 

May I express my appreciation of the 
article in the August 15 issue entitled “To- 
morrow'’s Air Traffic Control Plan Today.” 
I read it with the greatest interest, and 
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thought it an exceptionally clear descrip- 
tion of a very complex set of concepts, so 
presenting them as to be at the same time 
clear to the comparative layman and use- 
ful to the technician. Let me express my 
appreciation also to Mr. Perreault. 
EDWARD WARNER 
President of the Council 

International Civil Aviation Organization 


Keeping Abreast 
To the Editor: 

. . . AS enthusiastic readers of American 
Aviation, we are today keeping abreast of 
air transportation. 

KENNARD WOODWORTH 

Vice President, Eaton & Howard, Inc. 

Boston, Mass. 





‘ OBITUARY 





Richard L. Sullivan 


Richard Louis Sullivan, who had been 
chief engineer for Mid-Continent Air- 
lines since 1943, was one of the victims 
in the Northwest Airlines accident of 
late August. A native of Los Angeles 
and graduate of the California Institute 
of Technology, Sullivan worked for 
Douglas Aircraft at Santa Monica and 
for the Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light before entering air transport 
as a maintenance engineer for TWA in 
Kansas City in 1940. 


Sanford Willits 


Sanford Willits, 53, superintendent of 
the Burbank base of Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., died of a heart attack in 
Tulsa Sept. 13. Veteran of more than 
20 years in commercial, government and 
military aviation, he served with CAA 
in various capacities from 1927 through 
1945 except for a period of military serv- 
ice, and before joining Lockheed was 
supt. of overhaul with American Over- 
seas Airlines. 


Booklets 


Flight Information: A new edition of the 
Flight Information Manual, containing 236 
pages of data needed by pilots, is now avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Washington 
25, at a single-copy rate of $1. 

Included in the manual are two new 
chapters on Weather Service for Pilots and 
the Air Rescue League. Other chapters list 
all U. S. airports with their location identi- 
fiers and latitudes and longitudes, and 
index of range station facilities and trans- 
mitting frequencies, a list of overseas com- 
munication stetions, and a list of standard 
broadcast stations with their frequencies 


World Directory: A new and revised edi- 
tion of the World Directory of Scheduled 
Common Carrier Airlines, listing carriers in 
operation as of April 1, 1948, is now avail- 
able from the publications section, Civil! 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C. 
Prepared by the foreign air transport divi- 
sion of CAB’s Economic Bureau, it super- 
sedes the previous edition of Oct. 1, 1947. 
and the supplement of last Jan. 1. 

Listings show 226 scheduled common car- 





rier airlines, of whom 177 are foreign ca. 
riers and 49 are U. S. certificated operator 
including 15 Alaskan carriers. Data in the 
directory provide the correct corporat 
mame, popular name, unduplicated rout 
miles and miles scheduled per week {0 
nearly every airline listed. 






Soil Stabilizer: Technical Developmen: 
Report No. 80, now available in limite 
numbers from the CAA in Washington 
describes how tung oil can be used satis. 
factorily as a soil stabilizing agent in pre. 
paring landing strips for aircraft. The re. 
part was written by R. C. Mainfort of th: 
Airport Development Division of the Office 
of Technical Development, CAA. Copies 
will be sent only to those who show , 
connection with technical aviation matter 










Crash & Rescue: “Crash Fire and Rescw 
Equipment at Aerodromes” is the title of 
an 18 page circular issued by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. The clr. 
cular deals with general recommendation: 
for the best methods available including e- 
tinguishing media, fire fighting and rescu 
vehicles, tools and equipment to be carrie 
on crash vehicles, supervision of crash fir 
and rescue activities, alarm and communi- 
cations systems, etc. Further information 
from Secretary General of ICAO, Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal, Canada 







NBS Technical Reports: The National Bu- 
reau of Standards has issued two technica 
reports which are now available from its 
Technical Reports Section, Washington 2 
D.C. One of these is titled “Stress Corro- 
sion Tests of High Strength Aluminum 
Alloys” (TR 1273) and covers test results 
on war time developments of 75S-T, R-301-T 
and R-303-T. The other report (1275) titled 
“Frictional and Thermal Behavior in Jour 
nal Bearing Lubrication,” is a more gener 
discussion of factors affecting journal bear- 
ing operation. 





























This Air Age 








Glacial Ice: Maybe it was just th 
heat, but Northwest Airlines’ cargome 
in New York received a request fo 
rates on shipping 100 pounds of glacid 
ice from Alaska to a New York hotel 
Seems science has proved that glacid 
ice lasts longer in long, cool drinks 
and the hotel wanted some for a speci 
cocktail party. 


No Giraffes: The airline car 
slogan of “anything anywhere” we 
tested recently by a representative of ‘ 
big circus who called Scandinavian Al 
lines System in Stockholm and asked 
“Well, how about two elephants?” Th 
SAS agent was only too glad to arrang 
such a transport, but would the ele 
phants mind coming out to Bromm 
Airport and making themselves familia 
with a plane? They came—and offeret 
no resistance to entering a DC 
freighter. 


One Way to Do It: A wealthy 
man who bet “a substantial sum” 
could have three Eskimo girls in Tus 
inside of a week dispatched his prive® 
plane to Settle, where the pilot fou 
the girls on a shopping tour, induc 
them to go with him for expenses and! 
fee. The oilman collected the bet, p#* 
the girls and pilot, and everybody 
happy but the loser. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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PERFEOCTIVG OW SCIENCE... 


When you see a jet propelled Air Force fighter or bomber plane speeding 
overhead . . . consider the time and effort taken to get it there. @ The 
REPUBLIC F-84 THUNDERJET first flew in February, 1946, Leading up to that 
important day, well over 500,000 engineering manhours were spent in putting 
together what was then known about the vexing problems of jet propulsion 
and high speed performance to create the first of these now-famous 600 mph 
jet fighters. @ Since then, several hundred Thunderjets have taken their 
place with various groups of the USAF .. . Another half-million engineering 
manhours have added greatly to the performance and utility of the F-84... 
To keep abreast of changing operational techniques, more than 400 major 
design improvements have been made between the first prototype and 
today’s F-84C. @ And that's not all. New jet developments, along with new 
experiences in actual Air Force operations, are expected to require at least 
300,000 engineering manhours per year, in order that the THUNDERJET will 
consistently satisfy ground crews, pilots and commanders . . . maintaining its 
leadership among the modern planes assigned to guard our peace and security. 


“This Is the Year of the Thunderjet” 
Mmeeusie &} awarnon1 —< 


Wahoo of the ttephG Theendabele-» Teunrdoyelt» KF -t2 





CONTINENTAL AIRLINES INAUGURATES CON. 
VAIRLINER SERVICE. Five of these new 40- 
passenger Consolidated Convair 240’s are 
scheduled to go into operation this fall. Ships 
utilize auxiliary jet exhaust propulsion which 
permits closer cowling, higher speeds, and 
better engine cooling. Each engine’s exhaust 
feeds into a venturi, builds up 135 Ibs. of jet 
thrust at 8,000 ft. Cabins are sound-insulated. 
Continental Airlines uses Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil and other aviation lubricants ex. 


clusively has cone so for 11 years! 


ROBERT F. SIX, President, has headed Conti- 
nental Airlines since its inception. Continental 
operates into 27 cities in six Western states, 
carries some 15,000 passengers a month, and 
has one of aviation’s most outstanding safety 
records. 


WwW 


CONFIDENC 


~ «+ looms big behind 


the use of Texaco Aviation Products 
and Lubrication Engineering Service 


ORE revenue airline miles in the United States are 
M flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with 
any other brand! There, in just twenty words, you have 
the story of airline confidence in Texaco. 

Nowhere is dependability more important than in avia- 
tion . . . dependability of quality in lubricants and fuels 
... dependability of deliveries ... dependability of service. 
Texaco is reliable on every count. 

Operators using Texaco will tell you, also, that there 


~ JEXACO Lubricants and Fuels © 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 


Tune in.. 


is real economy in the use of Texaco Aviation Products 
and Lubrication Engineering Service . . . the economy that 
comes from more trouble-free operation and reduced 
maintenance costs. 

Learn how Texaco can help you increase efficiency and 
economy. Just call the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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